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Editorial Sidelights 


ELECTED for front cover position this month is the Fall-blooming 

Iris, Black Magic, from photograph furnished by Robert Wayman. Its 

color is blackish-violet, with petals of velvet-like texture, with a distinct 
blue beard. This Iris is very floriferous and grows to a height of thirty 
inches. 

Iris introductions of merit during the past three years will be of interest to 
all iris lovers. Kenneth D. Smith writes in a very authoritative way about the 
varieties which have attracted attention during this time. The notes and color 
descriptions will be helpful in the selection of varieties for garden planting. 

Again does Thurlow Weed tell us of “Four Famous Iris Hybridizers.” 
This time it is Gage, Mitchell, McDade, and Kleinsorge. As iris fanciers, we 
all like to know who is to be credited with the beautiful originations of recent 
years. 

Gourds have a historical, pioneer, practical, and garden value which can 
be said of few subjects which come within the natural scope of home gar- 
dening. More attention is being given to Gourds of recent years, and as their 
possibilities are better known they will be given more and more attention. 

June is naturally the month of Roses, but Dr. McFarland under the title 
of “Roses in June,” tells some very interesting things about Roses in general 
and about certain varieties in particular. 

Father Hubert is with us this month again, with his usual thoroughness 
and care, and tells of that old-fashioned flower, Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra 
eucullaria). 

A discussion of Flower Arrangements is interesting enough to us all, but 
when we can see the actual arrangements and have them analyzed, it is even 
more interesting and helpful. Dorothy Biddle explains four different Flower 
Arrangements in a way which will be helpful to students of this subject. 

A practical phase of THe Cooper Puan is touched upon this month, in 
describing what happens to people who are compelled to adopt THE PLAN, 
and what their prospects are for success. 

Some interesting facts about the Snow Apple are told about in Wayside 
Ramblings Department, on which there is an editorial throwing light on the 
origin of this apple, which may be new information to many readers. 

A strange coincidence makes Henry Ford appear in one column and Harvey 
Firestone appear in an adjacent column. Both have editorial references to 
the famous sayings of these famous men, who have been very firm personal 
and business friends. Henry Ford always has something pointed to say and 
usually with great wisdom; and while we do not see Harvey Firestone quoted 
so often, what we give him eredit for this month is certainly wisdom of the 
highest type. 

Iris fans will do well not to overlook what Howard Weed has te say about 
iris varieties, which takes the nature of definite suggestions about varieties of 
various growers. 

A. E. Curtis, who gives us a brief article on Oriental Poppies, is an authority 
on this subject. Poppies are one of the showiest of flowers, and in Poppy 
Time the flaming bright orange of this self-sowing plant makes certain parts 
of the Editor’s garden conspicuous and attractive. 

Native Orchids, explained by Mr. Horsford, have attracted more than usual 
attention among the wild flowers and interest us accordingly. 

Gardeners in subtropical America will find our new department, “June 
Activities in Southern Gardens,” by Mrs. Dillon, to contain some pointed 
facts of practical value. 

As mentioned editorially this month, Mrs. Hammond’s department, “Timely 
Suggestions,” is the last we will have from her pen, as she has passed Hence 
after more than eighteen years of lending a helpful hand to readers of this 
magazine. 

Do not overlook the articles which are not mentioned in this summary, and 
especially those little items which are so helpful and interesting to us all. 
Sometimes a few lines contain much of good practice and in actual value 


of facts and information. Map1son Cooper 
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bronzy-gold, 
carmine falls 


Photo courtesy Car] Salbach) 
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Itasca, a vivid deep amethyst 


(Photo courtesy Cooley’s Gardens) 


Some Iris Introductions of the Past Three Years 


By KENNETH D. SMITH, (Staten Island, New York) 


HE purpose of this article is to 

diseuss Iris that have been intro- 

duced in 1933, 1934, and 1935. 

This year these introductions will 
be more widely distributed and should be 
seen in the gardens of many amateur 
growers. Every commercial grower has 
hundreds of numbered seedlings growing 
and blooming in his gardens, compara- 
tively few of which will be introduced to 
commerce. It is interesting for the ama- 
teur to see these in bloom, and to make 
notes of those that are deemed worthy. 
Later it is possible to check and see if his 
judgment has been the same as that of the 
grower. 


Early mornings, late afternoons, and 
cloudy days bring out to advantage the 
color gradations in an Iris, and people 
looking at the newer introductions against 
the light, at such times, will see colors 
they never thought could exist. 


1935 VARIETIES FROM FRANCE 


From France we always expect unusual 
Iris and Cayeux never disappoints us. 
Unfortunately, because of import restric- 
tions, the 1935 French introductions ean- 
not be had from American growers until 
the Summer of 1937. 


Cayeux won the Dykes Medal* in 
France for his 1935 introduction, Madam 
Maurice Lassailly, which I have in my 
garden; the standards are flax-blue and 


* Incidentally, I do not agree with the rules 
of the American Iris Society in holding up the 
Dykes Medal so long in this country. 
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the falls violet-blue, edged lavender. It 
is a very free-flowering variety, and 
striking for mass planting. Height, three 
feet. This description sounds very much 
like Amigo. 

Among the other Iris introduced by 
Cayeux in 1935, which appeal to me, is 
Aubanel, whose standards are shrimp- 
pink tinted heliotrope and flushed yellow 
at the base. The falls are the same color 
with a lilac spot at the center of each 
division, and a large yellow throat. 
Height, four feet. Cadetou, which I also 
have, has  honey-yellow  tinted-bronze 
standards, with falls a garnet-red, widely 
edged with bronzy old-gold. This mag- 
nificent variety grows four feet. 


Souvenir de F. Denis according to 
Cayeux is the darkest coloring in Iris to 
date, with the standards a very-deep 
violet and the falls a velvety black-violet. 


1935 AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Among the 1935 American introductions 
that appeal to me are Blithesome (Con- 
nell) which Mrs. Kellogg describes as a 
“peculiarly winsome” Iris of white and 
gold; the flower is white, powdered with 
glistening gold. The flowers are large and 
well formed. 


Mrs. Kellogg also introduced two of 
Miss Sturtevant’s new Iris in 1935, 
Medley and Silver Flare. Silver Flare is 
a white Iris flushed with lavender shadows, 
making the color like silver. Hafts are 
pale yellow veined with old-gold and the 
falls are flaring, while the substance is 


exceptionally heavy. Medley, Miss Sturte- 
vant says “reminds me of Zaharoon, but 
is brighter and is a pink blend where that 
is lavender.” 

Carl Salbach introduced Natoma, one 
of his own Iris which is described as “a 
richer glowing Rameses.” The falls are 
a blending of bronze and old-rose with 
standards of pinkish-cinnamon. The com- 
plete effect is of glowing old-rose;—a 
flower that wears well, thanks to its soft 
warm colorings. Height is 36 inches. 

Mr. Salbach also introduced four of 
Mr. Mitchell’s Iris,—Naranja, Portola, 
Suntan, and Taos. Naranja is taller than 
Happy Days, and is remarkable for being 
the first large Iris with a definite orange 
east. Most likely this Iris will be a con- 
tender for the Dykes Medal as it is a real 
sensation. It is dominated by the orange 
eqloring of the falls, while the standards 
are bright empire-yellow with orange- 
yellow beard. Height 44 inches. 


Portola is described as “Fro grown up ;” 
a fine tall branching variegata with yellow 
standards and chestnut-red falls edged 
yellow. 

Suntan, of medium height, makes one 
of the finest garden clumps imaginable. 
Its standards are of deep glistening gold 
with orange beard. Falls are of a rich 
brown. 

Taos has well-formed, good-sized flow- 
ers, but is not tall. It is a fine blend of 
yellow and coppery-red, giving an effect 
of russet-red. Described “as colorful as an 
Indian blanket.” 
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Blue Triumph, considered by many the 
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“perfect light blue” 





(Photo courtesy Carl Salbach) 
California Gold, an outstanding deep yellow 





(Photo courtesy Carl Salbach) 


Mr. Salbach also introduced Grace Mohr 
and Spring Cloud, the creations of Staf- 
ford Jory, a California amateur. Grace 
Mohr should be a sensation, being an im- 
proved William Mohr forty inches tall, 
with the attractive veining retained in a 
shade deeper color than the lilae of its 
parent. Its immense flowers seem even 
larger than William Mohr, due to its 
flaring falls. 


Spring Cloud, which I have, is a blue- 
white plicata described as a worthy com- 
panion to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
It is as large as the two Mohr-Mitchell 
plicatas mentioned, but is completely dis- 
tinct. 


Robert Schreiner introduced in 1935, 
Lucrezia Bori, which may be the most 
popular yellow introduced to date. Dr. 
Harry Everett, President of the American 
Iris Society, was much impressed with it. 
Its height is from 42 to 45 inches; the 
large flowers are delightfully frilled in 
both the standards and falls, and it also 
has the heaviest substance of any yellow. 


Mr. Schreiner also introduced two of 
the creations of Mr. H. P. Sass, Ballet 
Girl and Tarantella. 


Ballet Girl is appropriately named as 
to its daintiness and grace. It is a clear 
exquisite pink, above the average in size 
in the pink class. It has addressed stand- 
ards with large, rounded, flaring falls. 

Tarantella is the first tall good pink 
plicata with fine good-sized flowers. It 
has dainty, definite pink markings on 
both the standards and falls. Should be 
very popular. 

Electra was grown by Mr. J. Sass and 
introduced by Mr. Schreiner. The stand- 
ards are plicated with a blue margin, and 
dotted; the falls are also pronouncedly 
veined with markings changing to gold 
along the beard. This, coupled with a 
prominent gold beard, mark it as a very 
unique plicata. 

Mrs. Nesmith introduced Miss Sturte- 
vant’s Golden I’'lag which is described as 
the deepest clear-yellow self that Miss 
Sturtevant has produced. Flowers are of 
good size and fine form, on three-foot 
stems. Color is of empire to lemon- 
chrome. 

Quality Gardens lists Ella Winchester 
(Grinter ’35), a glowing mahogany-red 
self of very fine form with thick velvety 
falls. This Iris was named in honor of the 
late Mrs. Charles M. Winchester, Sr., wife 
of the President of the J. B. Lyon Co., 
publishers of THe FLOWER GROWER, who 
did much to encourage the growing of 
beautiful flowers in het native city. 
Wasatch (Throup ’35) is also listed by 
Mrs. Pattison and attracted all the visit- 
ors in her gardens last Summer. Acecord- 
ing to Mrs. Pattison, it is the largest 
plicata she has seen, of pure glistening 
white, evenly marked with medium blue 
and of heavy substance. 

Robert Wayman introduced in 1935 a 
fall-blooming Iris, Black Magic. This is 
the first introduction by Mr. Wayman in 


Happy Days, a large clear 
yellow with a glistening finish 


several years. I have been impressed with 
several of his seedlings which I have 
bought for use in my own amateur hybrid- 
izing. 

The Milliken Iris Gardens introduced 
four new Iris of which three were grown 
by Mr. C. G. White. 

Mohrson (White ’35) has already re- 
ceived an Honorable Mention of the 
Amercian Iris Society. This, like Grace 
Mohr, is a William Mohr seedling and is 
30 inches in height. A very unusual Iris; 
standards are a rich, clear, deep violet and 
falls are a petunia-violet. 

Sweet Alibi (White ’35) is a soft prim- 
rose-yellow self with handsome large 
flowers. 34% feet. 

Fair Enough (White ’35) is an early 
bloomer and lasts for several weeks. One 
of the bluest-toned Iris with a touch of 
gold in the throat that gives the suggestion 
of a blend. 4 feet. 


Gift (Lothrop ’35) has standards ap- 
proaching a livid brown, and has a metal- 
lie reflection that is particularly pleasing 
in harmony with the falls, which are a 
deep dahlia-carmine of rich velvet texture. 
36 inches. 


1933 anp 1934 INTRODUCTIONS 


Cooley had no introductions for 1935, 
but in 1934 introduced six of the creations 
of Dr. R. E. Kleinsorge, of which Itasca 
and Kalinga appeal particularly to me. 
Both have made a nice clump in my gar- 
den and will have five to seven flowering 
stalks this year. 

Itasca is a positive self of the darkest, 
yet most vivid, deep amethyst. Robert 
Schreiner on seeing this in flower in the 
originator’s garden in 1934 declared it to 
be one of the greatest and most distinct 
Irises of recent years. 


Kalinga is a beautiful huge, warm, 
eream self, outstanding not only as an 
exhibition spike but also as a garden 
specimen. The broad, spreading, ivory- 
textured blooms generally come out in 
groups of three or four simultaneously. 


Cayeux won the Dykes Medal in France 
in 1934 for Madame Louis Aureau, which 
ean be purchased this year for the first 
time from American growers. It is a 
splendid plicata with standards a soft 
lovely rosy-heliotrope on a translucent 
silvery-white ground, with the color in- 
tensifying to the margins. The falls are 
sanded and veined at the margins of the 
same deep tone as the standards. A dis- 
tinct new coloring. 

In 1933 Cayeux won the Dykes Medal 
with Alice Harding, which can be seen in 
Ameriea this year. Standards are prim- 
rose-yellow with falls the same tone except 
for a very faint blending of greyish-buff, 
softening the yellow self effect, with a 
fine conspicuous orange beard. A beauti- 
ful Iris. 


Other 1933 and 1934 iris introductions, 
with name of originator and in many 
eases rating by American Iris Society, 
(H. M. for Honorable Mention; A. M. 
for Award of Merit), which appealed to 
me, are: 


Amigo (Williamson ’34) :—A very fine 
violet bicolor with flaring falls shading to 
a white margin. 
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Blue Triumph (Grinter ’34) :—(H.M. 
33). Acclaimed “the perfect light blue.” 

Brown Betty (White ’34) :—A “differ- 
ent” Iris, unusual blend of brown-red 
and purple. 


Burning Bronze (Ayres ’34) :—(H.M. 


33). Dark-red self with intense bronze 
suffusion. 
Byzanthium (Ayres ’34):—A _tan- 


brown overlaid with gold. 


California Gold (Mohr-Mitchell ’33) :— 
The deepest yellow imaginable; nick- 
named “Brazen Hussy” because of its 
brass coloring. 

Castalia (Williamson ’33) :—Charming 
blue self. 

Chamita (Williamson ’34) :—Russet 
coloring overlaid with gold. Unusual. 


Cheerio (Ayres ’34) :—Acclaimed the 
brightest-red variety yet created. Salbach 
says it was the outstanding Iris he saw 
in 1934, 

Cortez (Nesmith ’34) :—(H.M. ’33). A 
brilliant variegata with standards a deep 
yellow overlaid with rose, and falls a 
bright crimson-purple. 


Crown Jewel (Nich. ’34):—Said to be 
a better Clara Noyes but with less yellow, 
taller, and more solidly colored. , 


El Tovar (H. P. Sass 733) :—(A.M. 
’°33). Handsome variegata blend of rich 
brown, yellow, and black-maroon. 


Eros (Mead-Riedel ’34) :—(H.M. ’34). 
A glorious warm pink with yellow under- 
tone, giving an effect of a distinct salmon. 


Gold Foam (Nesmith ’33):—(H.M. 
34). A deep golden-yellow self with a 
delightful foamy ruffled appearance. 


Gloriole (Gage ’33) :—(A.M. 1935). A 
delightful light blue with the effect of 
being overlaid with frost crystals. 


Golden Helmet (J. Sass ’33) :—A bril- 
liant ruffled variegata chestnut and velvet- 
red. Striking. 

Happy Days (Mitchell ’34) :—(H.M. 
35). A large clear yellow of fine sub- 
stance with an unusual glistening finish. 


Jean Lafitte (Washington ’34) :—Stand- 
ards of coppery-rose and falls of intense 
deep rose. 


Junaluska (Kirkland ’34):—Many of 
the A. I. S. judges consider it the finest 
of Dr. Kirkland’s introductions. A beauti- 
ful coppery-red with bronze, gold stand- 
ards and crimson-copper velvet falls. 


Lady Paramount (White ’33) :—H.M. 
32). One of the “unforgettable” Iris. A 
magnificent soft primrose-yellow of clear 
tone. 44 inches. 

Lily Pons (Washington ’34):—A yel- 
lowish-pink blend; splendid form and a 
prolific bloomer. One of the outstanding 
newcomers seen in Mrs. Nesmith’s gar- 
dens. 

Maya (Washington ’34) :—(H.M. ’35). 
An outstanding Iris; standards of straw- 
berry-red; velvety falls of same tone as 
standards, but with a subtle blending of 
copper and gold at the throat. 


Missouri (Grinter ’33):—(A.M. ’35). 
An exceptionally fine new blue-lavender 
with broad flaring falls. 
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Mozambique (Mead-Riedel ’34) :—A 
glowing red-purple with large  well- 
formed flowers. 

Neon (Salbach ’34):—One of the 


brightest Iris in the garden. Standards 
of bronzy-gold and falls velvety-carmine. 
Decidedly popular everywhere. 


Parthenon (Conn. ’34):—A charming 
white with enough yellow in the center to 
warm the color. One of the most exquisite 
of the 1934 novelties. 


Shining Waters (Essig ’33):—(A.M. 
735). The outstanding pale blue, described 
as “a reflection of the clear-blue western 
skies in still, shining waters.” 

Spokan (J. Sass ’33):—A “showy” 
Iris; brilliant red-brown of good size and 
form. 


Stonewall Jackson (Washington 733) : 
—A radiant variegata of strong yellow 
and bright brown-red. 

Summer Tan (Kirkland ’34) :—A coffee 
and cream with the falls a deeper color 
than the standards; a lovely soft-toned 
Iris. 


Sunol (Mohr-Mitchell ’33) :—A remark- 
able yellow blend; a beautiful iridescent 
golden-bronze with a faint flush of laven- 
der in the center of the falls. Of fine vigor, 
splendid form, and substance. 


The Black Douglas (J. Sass ’34) :—A 
dark blackish-purple self. Large bloom of 
fine form. 

Tint O’Tan (Ayres ’33):—A striking 
combination of bronzy-tan and straw-yel- 
low colorings. 


Trail’s End (Williamson ’34) :—(H.M. 
33). Mrs. Pattison who introduced this 
Iris selected it from Mr. Williamson’s 
garden the year before his death. Stand- 
ards are dull yellow, overlaid with soft 
orange-red, and falls “like frost-touched 
bittersweet berries.” 

Ukiah (Essig ’34):—(H.M. ’35). A 
fine dark Iris combining the rich red-and- 
brown tones of its parents, Modoc and 
Mrs. Val. West. 


War Eagle (J. Sass ’33) :—(H.M. ’33). 
“A carrying” Iris—rich glowing red. 


Naturally the reader will find many a 
deserving Iris that has been left off my 
list. With the enormous number of new 
Iris introduced each year, it is impossible 
to see each one. However, if this article 
has succeeded in “selling” the idea of 
keeping your iris garden up-to-date, I 
shall be well pleased. 

Old Iris are like old friends and are 
hard to throw away. Some of these older 
friends introduced from 1930 to 1932, of 
which I am particularly fond, are Easter 
Morn, a sparkling white of satiny sheen, 
grown by Essig; Eclador, the magnificent 
canary-yellow of Cayeux; Hermitage, Dr. 
Kirkland’s attractive red blend; Jean 
Cayeux, one of the most distinctive Iris 
ever introduced of a “cafe au lait” color; 
Legend, Wareham’s huge, rich, deep 
claret; and Paros Wallace, a magnificent 
red-purple bicolor blend, which I espe- 
cially like. 


Junaluska, a beautiful coppery-red 








(Photo courtesy Robert Schreiner) 
Jean Cayeux, a distinctive Iris of coffee 
color 





(Photo courtesy Cooley’s Gardens) 
Kalinga, a huge cream self, ivory- 
textured blooms 


(Photo courtesy Quality Gardens) 
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Four 








L. Merton Gage 


AST week I made an experiment; 

I asked a number of my friends 

to name a leading plant hybridizer. 

Four ovt of five responded with 

the name of Luther Burbank. When I 

insisted on the name of a living hybrid- 

izer, they thought for a time and then in- 
variably confessed their ignorance. 

Such is the reward of hundreds of 
plant breeders who go quietly about their 
work of making this world of ours a bet- 
ter place in which to live by producing 
finer fruits, vegetables, and flowers . . 
to eventually die unheralded, unhonored, 
and unsung. It is my purpose in this 
article to bring to the attention of flower 
lovers the meritorious work of a quartet 
of Iris Hybridizers. 


SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


HILE touring California in the 

Spring I visited the lovely garden 
of Sydney B. Mitchell. Here I saw many 
of the world’s most famous varieties, all 
originated by my host; such varieties as 
the huge dark San Diego, the lavender 
Santa Clara, the odd plicata Sacramento, 
the blends Elegante and Padre, and the 
red-purples San Rafael and Monterey. 
As I walked through the rows I recog- 
nized Mr. Mitchell’s outstanding origina- 
tions: Sunol, Taos, and Suntan, blended 
flowers; Ronda and Rubeo, reds; Rosy 
Asia, pink; Natividad and Peacemaker, 
whites; Naranja, orange; and Mirasol, 
Ray de Sol, Alta California, California 
Gold, and Happy Days, yellows. 

“How did you happen to get started 
in your breeding efforts?” I asked my 
guide. 

Mr. Mitchell smiled in a manner which 
made me sure that he had been asked that 
same question by visitors who had pre- 
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By THURLOW WEED, (Oregon) 


ceded me. “I have been growing Irises for 
35 years,” he stated, reaching down to 
break off a withered flower. “When a 
student at McGill University in Montreal 
I obtained my first plants from the botani- 
cal garden there—such kinds as Madam 
Chereau, Flavescens, and _ Florentina. 
You probably have never seen those old- 
time varieties as they are no longer grown 
or offered for sale by commercial firms.” 

I agreed, for I had never even heard the 
names mentioned. 

“These started me as a collector,” con- 
tinued the hybridizer. “When I got a job 
and a little money I imported all the best 
varieties from the English growers, Barr 
and Wallace. In those days even novelties 
cost no more than thirty-five cents.” He 
smiled reminiscently, and I smiled regret- 
fully as I recalled that novelties of 1936 
cost ten dollars and more. “I had to grow 
them in competition with my brother’s 
chickens, but I wasn’t easily discouraged,” 
he continued. 





Sydney B. Mitchell 


“In 1908 I moved to Stanford Univer- 
sity and as soon as I could borrow land I 
had a rhizome of each variety sent to me. 
In 1911, I came to Berkeley and naturally 
moved my garden. Then at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition in 1915 I saw Farr’s 
fine exhibit and got all the new varieties 
from it. But until 1919 I was an amateur 
grower and not a breeder.” 


“And how did you take the step from 
grower to hybridizer?” I queried. 

“Well, I met William Mohr, a rancher 
at Mt. Eden, twenty miles south of Berke- 
ley. He was one of the real American 
pioneers in iris breeding, and the only 
one worthy to rank with Miss Sturtevant 
in breaking ground for those of us who 
came later. As I was then in commercial 
growing as a side line, I introduced his 
early seedlings such as Conquistador. As 
his modesty would not permit him to say 
any of his originations were yet worthy 





Famous Iris Hybridizers 


of introduction, I selected many of his 
seedlings between 1920 and 1923 for later 
naming. Gaviota, Rosado, Hidalgo, El 
Capitan, Soledad, LEsplendido, Santa 
Barbara, and Frieda Mohr were among 
them. He wanted to throw away the last 
named as it was a great disappointment 
coming in an effort to breed yellows. But 
I saved it and later named it after his 
wife, who in 1923 died with him in an 
accident.” 


I could searcely believe that Mr. 
Mitchell was speaking the truth and was 
not joking. Throw away Frieda Mohr?— 
The variety which has been one of the 
three best sellers of all time! 


“After Mr. Mohr’s death, I acquired his 
seedlings and moved them to my new 
and larger garden. From them I selected 
Claridad, Fortuna, San Luis Rey, Shasta, 
the incomparable white, Purissima, and 
the giant white plicatas, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


“Since selling my iris business some 
vears ago, I have devoted all my spare 
time to the development of Iris. I say 
spare time as I am director of the gradu- 
ate School of Librarianship at the Uni- 
versity of California. I have never 
worked on a wholesale breeding scale, 
preferring to use my head to my hands. 
I have found that all my good originations 
come from a relatively few select crosses.” 


“What future improvements in Iris do 
you predict?” I asked as we completed 
the tour of his garden. 


“I am sure that hybridizers eventually 
will produce a wide range of large colored 
ground plicatas. And there certainly is 
room for large warm pinks, but I doubt 
if any hitherto-introduced pink variety 
will figure in obtaining them. There is 
also the field open for improved flowers 
of pure variegata coloring. 

“T shall continue iris breeding on a 
modest scale though I have done what I 
most wanted to do in getting big yel- 
lows. Perhaps the future work will be 
more in the hands of refiners such as 
nurserymen with big collections of all the 
best kinds who will combine them and 
obtain a few advances each year.” 


DR. R. E, KLEINSORGE 


RAVELING six hundred miles north- 

ward, I came to the garden of Dr. R. 

E. Kleinsorge in Silverton, Oregon. Hav- 

ing seen some of Dr. Kleinsorge’s beauti- 

ful originations in bloom, I desired to 
meet this famous hybridizer. 


He appeared delighted to see me and 
left his patients to suffer while showing 
me around his experimental garden. I 
recognized his fine dark originations Ore- 
gon Beauty, Kiamath, and Oregon Giant, 
but he was forced to name the other at- 
tractive specimens. These turned out to 
be Mehama, a blend of pink and yellow; 
Itasca, a violet self; Kalinga, a pale 
luminous cream; Anakim, an extremely 
large bright blue; and Mountain Sunset, a 
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beautiful blend showing colors like a sun- 
set seen in the deep mountains. The 
finest bloom stalk in his garden was his 
1936 introduction, Far West, a seedling 
of tan, gold, and blue. 


“How and when did you become inter- 
ested in hybridizing?” I asked, watching 
him take the pollen from the stamens of 
Far West and place it on the stigmas of 
Kalinga so that a seed-pod would later 
form. 

“About fifteen years ago,’ he replied, 
as he fastened a tag giving the cross on 
the bloom stalk. “I obtained some of the 
finest varieties then available, but was not 
satisfied with them, believing that there 
was great room for improvement. Despite 
the advances which have been made in 
the way of increased size, height, colors, 
and color combinations, I feel sure that 
there remains a large field for improve- 
ment open to the earnest plant breeder.” 

“Just how do you conduct your experi- 
ments ?” 

“T carefully select my parents, attempt- 
ing to choose only those which should 
produce desirable seedlings. A record of 
each cross is kept so that I know the par- 
entage of each seedling; in fact, I can 
trace the parentage of some of my seed- 
lings back for many generations. I have 
found this of considerable help when 
choosing parents with a fixed purpose in 
view, such as to produce a seedling of a 
certain color or showing certain character- 
istics. The seed is harvested when ripe 
and planted in September. About 90 per 
cent of these seeds germinate. The young 
seedlings are transplanted the following 
May or June and carefully cultivated and 
watered so that growth is not inter- 
rupted. Most of these plants bloom the 
first year following transplanting. At 
that time, I weed out all undesirables and 
keep the most outstanding under observa- 
tion.” 

“Do you hope to originate any particu- 
lar type of Iris in the next few years?” 


“Yes, I am partial to blends and expect 
to produce a few more outstanding plants 
of this type. I also expect to obtain a 
pure red shortly, as our existing reds 
show too much purple undertone to be 
satisfactory. I may obtain some unex- 
pected colors and color combinations, as I 
have been treating many of my seeds with 
X-rays in the hope that more distinct 
mutations will oceur.” 


L. MERTON GAGE 


ILVERTON, Oregon, and Natick, 

Massachusetts, are about as far apart 
as two points can be in the United States, 
yet in this eastern city resides the third 
member of my hybridizer’s quartet. Be- 
ing a barber by trade, I found L. Merton 
Gage very easy to talk with. Of course, 
Mr. Gage did most of the talking and 1 


the listening, which suited me fine. 





Epitor’s Note:—Was both surprised and 
delighted to learn that L. Merton Gage, my 
old friend of the early gladiolus-growing 
days, and a brother gladiolus fan, is a fam- 
ous Iris Hybridizer. More than twenty years 
ago Mr. Gage and this old Editor were first- 
rate gladiolus fans. 
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Mr. Gage related how he had first be- 
come interested in the growing of Iris 
back in 1925. It seems that he had sev- 
eral Irises bloom in his garden that year 
which had been sent by an old friend. 
From that time on, he kept adding new 
varieties until today he has one of the 
best collections in the country. 

79) 


“T started cross breeding in 1927,” re- 
lated Mr. Gage, “and introduced in 1932 
my first variety, Snowcrest, a tall white 
Siberian. The following year I intro- 
duced Eclat, a tall pink flushed with yel- 
low; Gloriole, a tall, large-flowered light 
blue; Norma Gage, a free-flowering white- 
and-pink intermediate; Purple Giant, an 
enormous dark purple; and Red Beauty, 
a fine red bicolor. In 1934, I introduced 
Gold Vellum, a deep yellow, and Lady 
Gage, a pure white. In 1935 I placed 
on the market Mary Lee Donahue, a 
golden-yellow, and Rosy Wings, a tall 
brown-and-pink blend. My 1936 intro- 
ductions are Tarasca, dark brown and 
carmine; and Silvanus, a blending of old- 
gold and violet.” 





this noted 


Upon 
hybridizer admitted that he is striving 
most to produce better reds and yellows, 
but makes various crosses by way of ex- 


being questioned, 


perimentation. He does not attempt to 
obtain any particular type or size of 
flower, but leaves Mother Nature to de- 
termine what the seedlings will be like 
after he has cross-pollinated worthwhile 
varieties. 


CLINT MC DADE 


LINT McDADE of Chattanooga, 

Tennessee, has done more than any 
other person to publicize the new twice- 
blooming type of Iris and urge other 
hybridizers to make improvements in this 
line. Largely beeause of his efforts, there 
are now more than two dozen worthwhile 
varieties of this late-blooming type. 
These plants bloom in the early Spring 
and again in the Summer or Autumn, 
providing they are planted in rich non- 





Dr. R. E. Kleinsorge 


acid soil and given moisture and cultiva- 
tion during the intervening months. 

The most outstanding twice-blooming 
sorts now available are Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Franklin Roosevelt, and Dorcas 
Hutcheson. All of these were named by 
Mr. MeDade (sure he’s a Democrat— 
aren’t all southerners?) while they were 
growing in his garden. This gentleman 
has been busy in recent years in crossing 
those varieties which show fall-blooming 
tendencies. He plants about 2,000 seeds 
yearly and now has many thousands of 
young seedlings under observation, fifty 
of which have produced off-season blooms. 
It is his firm belief that a great race of 
fall-blooming Iris shortly will be origin- 
ated which will equal if not surpass those 
now flowering in the Spring. 

“My business interferes somewhat with 
my horticultural hobby,’ admitted Mr. 
McDade regretfully. “I am a wholesale 
magazine dealer serving about 3,000 deal- 
ers in eleven southern states. I also am 
financially interested in the soft drink 
Dr. Pepper.” 

“How did you become interested in 
Iris?” 

“Tt was my own fault, I guess,” he 
replied with a grin. “I sent an iris special- 
ist some native Tennessee plants and in 
return the grower sent me some iris 
rhizomes and a catalog. Sir Michael, the 
English wonder variety, was new then and 
I bought it, together with Purissima, San 
Francisco, and other top notchers. These 
bloomed so well for me that I became a 
confirmed iris enthusiast. And once an 
iris fan—always an iris fan, you know.” 

Taking me inside, Mr. McDade showed 
me the finest moving pictures I have ever 
seen. The pictures, taken by himself, 
were of iris flowers portrayed in natural 
colors. They were so real and vivid that I 
imagined I could smell the distinctive 
iris fragrance. I told him so. 


Mr. MeDade laughed and said, “Per- 
haps you do. I sprayed some iris perfume 
on you as you came in.” 
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For an Informal Luncheon in a New England Cottage, an entry from 
the Garden Club of New Jersey at the International Flower Show 








An Arrangement of Flowers in a container typical of New 


The heavy flowers, Tulips, are correctly set at the base of 
P 4 England. The blossoms are eminently suited to the container 


Arrangement; the lighter Narcissus are a little higher 


this 
and the long shrub sprays give lightness at the top 


up; 


ee 





Flowers arranged in the Dutch manner, copied from a 
painting of the early 17th century, by Van Huysen 
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Four Flower Arrangements 


HEN we see Blue-ribbon Flower 
W Arrangements at Flower Shows, 

we often wish we could make 
flower pictures as attractive, and wonder 
what were the special features that won 
the coveted prizes. We have selected a 
few photographs of Prize-winning Ar- 


rangements from the International 
Flower Show held in New York this 
Spring. A discussion of the use of 


flower material in these Arrangements 
may bring out helpful points. 


TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND ARRANGEMENT 


Let us take first the simplest of the ar- 
rangements selected for our demonstra- 
tion. This is a grouping of blossoms in a 
container typical of New England. Be- 
cause there is always a close relationship 
between the container and the plant mate- 
rial, the choice of simple flowers rather 
than elaborate greenhouse material for 
this old pitcher, is particularly happy. 
We note that the woman who made this 
arrangement was careful to have the lines 
of her branches strong and uncrowded; 
that she made a definite point of interest 
in the heavy cluster of blooms near the 
mouth of the container; that because her 
pitcher is heavier on the right-hand side, 
because of the handle, she gave added 
height on the left side to create balance. 
Another item that calls for attention is 
that the line of the mouth of the con- 
tainer is broken, indeed almost hidden, by 
the plant material. Inasmuch as _ the 
pitcher and the blossoms are two such 
wholly different materials, a harsh line 
between the two would be unbeautiful. 
The blooms eutting over the mouth of the 
pitcher give a desired softness. We see 
that if we were to remove any one of the 
branches which make up the picture, we 
would be left with a lack of rhythm and 
balance which would weaken the flower 
arrangement. 


IN THE MODERN MANNER 


The second of the photographs shows 
a somewhat more difficult flower grouping, 
one made in a decidedly modern manner. 
Here there are three different types of 
flowers, with a relationship to be estab- 
lished between these three and the con- 
tainer. Again we have a handled utensil 
to hold the flowers,—this time a mug of 
very simple lines. The flowers and foli- 
age, too, are simple and sturdy. The 
mass of the seven tulips is slightly to the 
right of the grouping; these are heavy 
flowers and are properly placed low in the 
picture. Above them have been set the 
lighter flowers, the narcissus. These are 
not all seen “full face; we have one 
partly a side view, and one a definite 
profile. Then, in a sweeping line at the 
left, we secure balance by long lines of 
woody texture, with delicate lacing of 
color. The tulip leaves give a feeling of 
being one with the mug, and of carrying 
out the same simple definiteness of line 
given by the shrub branches. In this 
arrangement, the mouth of the container 
is not hidden by the plant material, but 
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By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


the line of it is broken by the tip of one 
leaf and the edge of a petal. Here again 
we see that if we try to imagine the group- 
ing with any one of the tulips omitted, 
with any of the narcissus left out, without 
one of the five sprays of shrub, we are 
left with a weaker and less-attractive 
picture. 


CENTERPIECE FOR INFORMAL LUNCHEON 


Still more intricate is the centerpiece 
set for an informal luncheon table at a 
New England cottage. The more different 
kinds of flowers there are introduced into 
a flower arrangement, the more difficult it 
is to avoid mistakes in technique. One of 
the first suggestions made to the beginner 
in grouping flowers is: “Don’t have the 
same number of each different kind of 
flower. One kind must dominate to give 
unity to the whole picture.” In the case 
of the centerpiece illustrated, the stocks 
were the dominating flowers. We find 
more of them than of any other flower— 
almost as many as of all the other flowers 
combined. Some sweet peas carry the 
stock shades; there are a few violets and 
darker-toned pansies toward the bottom 
of the grouping. Something, however, is 
needed. We satisfy this need in the 
heavier blooms of the very double petunias 
which give strength and character to the 
left of the center. Again we find that 
flowers of a kind are not scattered regu- 
larly in the bow]; that they are grouped to 
avoid a feeling of spottiness. In a center- 
piece, it is not necessary that each person 
at the table see a picture exactly like that 
which her neighbors see. It is more in- 
triguing to have the pictures different; to 
have glimpses from each place of some 
flower which is not in front of the ob- 
server, in order to stimulate an interest in 
different views of the arrangement. 


PERIOD FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


When we come to the subject of period 
flower arrangements, we find more diffi- 
culty in the making, and more rigid re- 
quirements to be fulfilled. The last photo- 
graph we have chosen represents this type 
of arrangement, a copy of an old Flemish 
painting (Van Huysen, early 17th cen- 
tury). A black-and-white reproduction 
of the painting was before the arranger of 
the flowers; using her own interpretation 
of color, she reproduced the original as 
closely as possible. In an alabaster vase 
standing on a marble base, roses, carna- 
tions, stocks, hyacinths, primroses, and 
several varieties of strong-lined foliage 
made a lush and fulsome picture. The 
flower material lying on the table and the 
bird’s nest beside it are typical of this 








Flower Arrangement comes in for important 
consideration these days, and we are fortu- 
nate to have Dorothy Biddle analyze four of 
the prize-winning Flower Arrangements (see 
opposite page) which were shown at the 
last International Flower Show in New York. 
She discusses details and gives reasons why. 


—/(Editor) 








period of Flemish art. In this flower 
arrangement we do not find the simplicity 
of line, the strength, the absence of detail, 
that are characteristic of the best flower 
arrangements today. The artist did not 
stress the beauty of any individual flower, 
or any line of stem. His result is a glow- 
ing bouquet—life and vigor expressed 
through a mass of flowers. 


Spiritual Value of Flowers 


GARDEN or a landseape reaches the 

human heart in the same manner as 
does music. Have you ever lain upon a 
wooded hilltop and gazed upward at a 
half-naked beech, with its silver branches 
silhouetted against an azure sky? Did it 
make you hear again your best-loved 
melodies? Was not all the harmony in 
the universe centered in that one spot for 
the brief time that you lingered there? 
Had you been listening to the strains 
of the most heart-stirring music, your 
feeling would have been the same. 

A gardener once told me that as a child 
she had been given music lessons and 
hated them. During her girlhood she had 
at no time cared to be around music, could 
not sing, and had even developed the idea 
that she was tone deaf. Time passed, 
and this person began to grow flowers; 
her success was pronounced from the 
beginning. She began to expand, her 
ideas broadened, her vision quickened, 
and then she began to feel the need for 
music. This feeling grew and waxed 
stronger and stronger until she was 
impelled to secure a violin upon which 
she hoped to express some of the pent-up 
desire for music, which she had not known 
existed until gardening opened the way 
for its outlet. : 

The Savior knew the spiritual value of 
flowers,—one of His most beautiful com- 
parisons was made in terms of lilies. 
Flowers have always been symbolical of 


beauty and love and as civilization ad- 
vances they are becoming more and more 
appreciated. We might well say and feel 


that flowers are made 
visible. 

John Oxenham wrote a beautiful thing 
called “Sacrament of Fire,” in which he 
says: “Kneel always when you light a 
fire; kneel reverently and thankful be, 
for God’s unfailing charity.” Often those 
words have come to me upon lighting a 
fire, and I have been filled with gratitude 
for this unfailing charity and the beauty 
of fire. 

Since gardening has become my major 
occupation, and association with flowers 
has filled me with deeper spiritual percep- 
tions, those words of Oxenham come back 
in changed form with the impulse to kneel 
in reverence before the stately lily or in 
silence before a rose. 

Flowers were given man for his comfort 
and solace, and should be used on every 
possible occasion. They are symbols of 
all the spiritual beauty that lies within 
the human soul. 


Virernta Scorr, (Tenn.) 


love thoughts 
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Roses in June 
By J. HORACE McFARLAND, (Penna.) 


t would seem to be wholly wrong in 
| June to avoid becoming a little lyri- 

cal about Roses in the month of Roses. 
Anyone who has been “spouting” as | 
have regularly and vigorously about the 
queen of flowers for more than twenty 
years, must in June become fully appre- 
ciative and less critical. ‘There are then 
Roses to see, to study, to exclaim about. 
The perfume of the Rose is pervasive, 
and if one is reasonably acute with the 
amelling faculty there is real enjoyment 
im contrasting rose fragrances, even in 
deciding which are preferable to the per- 
son who is doing the smelling. 

So June, the month of brides and Roses, 
really makes a garden bride of the Rose, 
so that the gardener marches gallantly 
up and down the rose-garden, less eriti- 
eal than happy because he is realizing so 
many things he hoped for, though he 
never can avoid thinking about the things 
he miglt have had and will have. 

June has another particular quality. 
In the climate of Breeze Hill, May will 
have provided the earliest Roses. That 
yet scarce but altogether beautiful wild- 
ing from Korea, Rosa ecae, (which I wish 
might have a respectable common name 
instead of having to live under the ini- 
tials of the lady for whom it was named), 
has done its lovely best with a cloud of 
light-primrose flowers. It has been fol- 
lowed by the Chinese Hugonis, in a deeper 
shade of flower delivered on branches 
almost as pleasing. If the gardener is 
fortunate, he will have at least one vari- 
ety of Rosa xanthina, preferably double, 
and the depth of color has pleased him. 
He may even have enjoyed, before June 
enters, the straggly and awkward bush 
of Harison’s Yellow. Others of the species 
Roses will have set their first flowers 
for him if he has wisely located them 
in the shrubbery, and not in the rose- 
garden ; for, be it remembered, these husky 
species Roses do not belong in the formal 
rose-garden with its ordered beds and 
borders. They do very much belong as 


neighbors to the mock-oranges and 
deutzias, to the lilaes and spireas. Some- 


time when a wave of conversion has 
passed over the nurserymen’s heads and 
affected their brains, they will be showing 
and selling a great group of shrubbery 
Roses, to their advantage, of course, be- 
cause they sell the plants; but much more 
to the advantage of the diseriminating 
rose lover who has thus added amazingly 
to the difference and the desirability of 
his home grounds. Somewhere he may 
have located a bush of Rosa multiflora 
cathayensis, which the late lamented Dr. 
Wilson insisted was the progenitor of 
Crimson Rambler. If he is very lucky, 
he will have a great plant of Rosa multi- 
bracteata, on which, early in June, he 
will find the daintiest of flowers, not quite 
so airily delicate, however, as R. willmot- 
tiae, perhaps the finest of all of these 
bushes. 
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Rose,—Dolly Madison 


But let us go into the rose-garden and 
begin to enjoy the old-fashioned Roses, 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, or Hybrid Remon- 
tants as they are called, both designa- 
tions referring to the normal June Rose. 
There will be here and there, let us hope, 
sturdy, hardy bushes, leggy, to be sure, 
but crowned right now with the finest 
of all rose flowers and the most fragrant. 
Certainly nothing can be lovelier than a 
great Baroness Rothschild in its pink- 
ness, or an open showing of Gloire de 
Chedane-Guinoisseau before it has begun 
to turn purplish. If it happens to be a 
good year for George Dickson, there will 
be breath-taking beauty. Of course he 
will be enchanted anew by the stately 
white quality of Frau Karl Druschki, 
and aggravated that the good lady left 
her perfume bottle at home! 

June is the time to study these old 
friends, to decide how you want to move 
them about to make better the general 
ensemble. June is the time to visit your 
neighbors’ gardens, preferably, if you 
are wise, in a pilgrimage organized by 
the American Rose Society so that there 
may be informed appreciation. When- 
ever you go and wherever you go, there 
should be cognizance of these altogether 
too infrequent June Roses, and a resolve 
to have more of them. I beg that my 
readers will not be deterred by the hack- 
neyed statement that they bloom only 
once. Who could stand an all-summer 
recurrence of Ulrich Brunner, or Georg 
Arends, or J. B. Clark? They should 


be taken with gratitude and appreciation 
in their season, as we take the deutzias 
and spireas, the mockoranges and the 
weigelas, that precede them. 


UNE, too, is the month of ‘all months 

to get acquainted with the old Roses, 
for which, I am glad to say, a new taste 
is growing. The real outbreak of the 
old-rose vogue preceded the publication 
of Mrs. Keays’ “Old Roses,” by all means 
the most delightfully-reading rose book 
of the last ten years, not excluding those 
in which I have personally participated. 
Mrs. Keays divides these old Roses into 
classes. She has pursued them vigorously 
and located many of them at her lovely 
summer home at Lusby, Maryland. So 
she teaches us to appreciate the old 
Damask Roses, the Moss Roses, the per- 
sistently blooming Hermosa, the veteran 
Souv. de la Malmaison. If reading what 
she writes stirs us to look about us in 
old farm yards and about the homes of 
earlier generations for these treasures 
that have the merits of persistence and 
vigor amid discouraging conditions, we 
shall be the better for the experience. 

(There is here just one parenthetical 
remark, which is to hope that friendly 
readers won't send me a batch of old 
Roses to name, for I ean’t do it. I don’t 
know them well enough. I might also 
hint that not one time in ten do samples 
sent for naming come to hand in any 
shape possible for real study and appre- 
ciation. ) 


(Continued on page 348) 
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Dicentra cucullaria (Dutchman’s 


Breeches) and Related Species 


By FR. HUBERT, O. F. M., 


(St. Bonaventure College, New York) 





URING the past four years, a 
study was made of Dicentra 
eucullaria, Bernh., and several of 
its plant relatives. It was the 

merest accident that set us working on 
this fascinating plant-study. During an 
interesting talk and running commentary 
while on a short botanical excursion with 
one of the country’s outstanding botanists, 
the remark was made that the various de- 
scriptions of Dicentra cucullaria in the 
manuals were not altogether correct. In 
fact, the speaker went on to say that it 
was doubtful whether anyone really knew 
just what to call the underground struc- 
ture of this interesting plant. Upon fur- 
ther investigation, it was found that there 
was little unanimity among the authors 
as regards the subterranean structure, for 
some called it a corm, bulb, tuber, ete.; 
while others spoke of it as being a gran- 
ulated bulb, scaly bulb, and so on; This 
aroused our curiosity not only because of 
the doubtful nature of the above-men- 
tioned portion of the plant, but mainly 
because we had always experienced great 
joy in discovering this early-spring wild- 
ling of our native woodlands during our 
walks through the woods. 

Dicentra cucullaria has various local 
English names, chief of which are Dutch- 
man’s Breeches; White Hearts; Soldier’s 
Cap; Ear-drops, ete. The name by which 
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(Photo courtesy of New York State Museum) 
The beauty of the bloom of Dutchman’s Breeches is greatly enhanced by its 
attractive foliage 


it is most commonly known is Dutchman’s 
Breeches, a clear case of where a deli- 
cate, striking flower, refined in all] its 
parts, has been coarsely named. It is a 
member of a family of plants known bo- 
tanically as the Fumariaceae or the Fumi- 
tory Family. This family of plants is 
closely related to the Poppy Family and 
is often united with it by students of 
plants, although there are several differ- 
ences between these two large groups 
which warrant their separation into two 
distinct plant associations. 

The Fumitory Family to which Dicentra 
belongs, contains five genera and about 
170 species of herbaceous plants which 
are mostly natives of the North Temperate 
Zone. Some of them are used in cultiva- 
tion and prized because of the ornamental 
value of their foliage and flowers, The 
principal members of this family so em- 
ployed are Adlumia, known as the Climb- 
ing Fumitory, Mountain Fringe, and Al- 
legheny-Vine; a native of the eastern half 
of North America extending from On- 
tario, Canada, west to Michigan and Min- 
nesota, and south to North Carolina; and 
the various species of Dicentra, of which 
we shall presently speak. 

Dicentra comprises a large number of 
plants, usually perennial herbs of about 
15 species, found native in North Amer- 
ica and Asia. Some of these have been in 


cultivation for generations. Almost every- 
one is familiar with the old garden favor- 
ite known as the Bleeding Heart which is 
once more becoming popular after years 
of apparent neglect. 


ICENTRA ecueullaria, the Dutehman’s 

Breeches, is described in Gray’s 
Manual as a plant with “few-flowered, 
simple racemes; the scapes and slender- 
petioled leaves arise from a sort of granu- 
lated bulb; the lobes of the leaves are 
linear; corolla with 2 divergent spurs 
longer than the pedicel.” This plant is 
one of the most beautiful of our native 


early-spring wild flowers and as such 
deserves consideration from all flower 


lovers. It is to be found growing by 
preference in rich woods which are char- 
acterized by having a substantial layer of 
rich leaf-mold covering a loose layer of 
stones or rocks to insure perfect drain- 
age. In early Spring, when the sun’s rays 
have become warm and the leaves of the 
trees under which these plants usually 
grow have not succeeded in cutting off all 
the sunlight, these plants make their 
appearance. It is a very delicate, frail 
plant, arising from rather-shallow-grow- 
ing scaly bulbs which produce a variable 
number of finely-cut leaves of the most 
attractive green; and a few flower stalks 
which bear 4 to 10 pretty, but odd, white 
flowers tipped with cream-color. The 
blossoms are extremely dainty and heart- 
shaped which appear to hang trembling 
along a slender stem or stems, like pend- 
ants from a lady’s ear. The leaves are 
among the most beautiful of any plant, 
being finely cut or dissected and lace- 
like. Thoreau long ago observed that it 
is only those plants which can do with 
but little sunlight and are able to with- 
stand the drip of trees that prefer to 
dwell in the woods. Such plants, he 
thought, have more beauty in their leaves 
than in their pale, almost colorless, 
flowers. Few woodland dwellers have 
more delicately-beautiful leaves than 
Dutechman’s Breeches. 


. The blossoms are a study in themselves, 
for they are so constructed that only a 
certain number of insects of a rather 
small size can enter them to sip the nectar 
and pollinate the flowers. Larger bees 
find these flowers impossible to deal with, 
and some have been observed frantically 
endeavoring to get at the nectar by every 
means possible., A few of the more in- 
genious bees finally bite a hole in the 
closed corolla and thus get at the nectar. 

It is because of the fewness of the 
insect visitors to this plant that it is such 

a poor seeder. In our studies of this 
plant, we sought to obtain fertile seeds 
from growers and plant specialists with- 
out much success. One such individual 
situated on the Pacific Coast even sent 
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to Europe and procured some seeds for 
us, but nothing came of them. Several 
others whom we asked about seeds of this 
plant eventually informed us that this 
plant, as far as they could judge, did not 
produce seeds at all. We did not take 
this information as final, but continued 
to scour the countryside and woods where 
this plant grows for any signs of seed- 
pods. After three seasons of patient 
waiting and searching, we were rewarded 
by finding a few seed-pods with good seeds 
in them. In due time these ripened and 
were gathered for future planting. At 
this point we paused to look for definite 
information on how to grow them from 
seed with the greatest possible success, 
simply because we did not wish to make 
a mistake and thus lose the few seeds 
which had taken us so long to find. 
Nothing of any importance could be 
found on this point and. we tried to 
duplicate the conditions under which these 
seeds might have’ germinated had they 
been left in their own woodland home. 
We made a compost of rich leaf-mold, 
sand, and good garden soil; and filled 
several flats with this, taking care that 
every precaution was observed with 
respect to drainage. We took every 
possible care of the flats after planting 
the seeds to only their own depth and 
gently but firmly pressing the soil down, 
and awaited results. Failure of the seeds 
to germinate is all that we have to say 
for our attempt. 


E again looked for more seeds and 
tried to purchase some from dealers 
in rare plants and seeds. As far as we 
know, there is only one dealer in the 
United States who can supply seeds of 
this beautiful plant at twenty cents per 


packet, each packet containing about 
twenty small, shiny-black, beaked or 
erested, somewhat-flattened seeds. This 


dealer is Rex. D. Pearce of Merchantville, 
N. J. Along with the seeds which we 
bought from him, came some cultural 
directions which showed us where we had 
gone wrong in our work of planting and 
trying to grow this plant from seeds. 
We forgot to place the planted seeds in 
a situation where they would experience 
all the rigors of Winter. In other words, 
these seeds will not germinate unless they 
freeze. As a result of this information, 
we suceeeded in growing a number of 
plants of Dicentra eucullaria from seed. 
The tiny plants should not be exposed to 
the direet rays of the sun as they soon 
wither and dry up under too great heat. 
If this is borne in mind, there should be 
no speeial difficulty in raising as many as 
one might wish, and during the first year 
of growth each plantlet produces a tiny 
cormlet or two about the size of a grain 
of wheat. These increase in number until 
the whole mass resembles a very small 
ear of pop-corn. The plants will begin 
to bloom after their third year and con- 
tinue to do so for an indefinite number 
of years after that. An interesting thing 
we learned was that each tiny cormlet 
will grow into a separate plant if broken 
off the parent mass. This is of great 
importance to remember, for all those 
who wish to add this dainty plant to their 
garden or collection of wild flowers, be- 
cause it will eliminate the hazard of try- 
ing to grow Dicentra cucullaria from 
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seeds. 
plants already full grown, from those 
whose business it is to supply the trade 
with our common wild flower plants, split 
off some of the tiny cormlets, and allow 
them to develop into full-sized independ- 
ent specimens, which in time will be as 
healthy and as productive of blooms as 
the parent plant from which they came. 
This plant is a wonderful addition to any 
garden where its natural home-conditions 
can be reasonably duplicated, as it comes 
into bloom at a season of the year when 
the garden is usually bare. 


Bh make this account more complete, 
it might be well to list the remaining 
members of this genus, because they are 
all worthy of a place in any wild flower 
garden, the border, under shrubbery, and 
elsewhere about the premises, if the soil 
and drainage conditions are _ suitable. 
They add charm and a woodland touch 
often wanting in gardens which depend 
largely on importations for their effects. 
Some of these specimens are so ethereal 
that they are suggestive of poetry, the 
undisturbed woodlands, and the peace 
that reigns amid such surroundings. 

Anyone who is familiar with the Bleed- 
ing Heart of the old-fashioned gardens, 
or with the exquisite White Mountain 
Fringe (Adlumia fungosa) which is often 
taken from its native haunts to grace a 
shady trellis, will want to become more 
intimately acquainted with their near 
relatives, the Dutchman’s Breeches and 
the Squirrel Corn. This last-named plant 
looks very much like the Dutchman’s 
Breeches except that upon close inspec- 
tion it will be seen that it springs from 
grain-like tubers resembling peas or grains 
of Indian corn, and its flowers are green- 
ish-white tinged with rose, and exhaling 
a delicious perfume like hyacinths, only 
the fragrance is fainter and subtler. 

The following numbers of this class 

are much like Bleeding Heart: 
DICENTRA SPECTABILIS: This is the classi- 
cal Bleeding Heart, sometimes sold under 
the name of Dielytra spectabilis. This 
plant came to us originally from Japan, 
grows from one to two feet in height, and 
bears an abundance of handsome foliage 
and flowers one inch or more in length 
which are rose-red in color. The corolla 
is heart-shaped and the flowers produce 
an unforgettable picture hanging tremu- 
lously from their stems. There is a white- 
flowered variety of this pretty plant. The 
tiny branchlets which appear all over the 
plant may be cut and rooted in sand, 
thus providing an easy method of propa- 
gating the plant. The plants once estab- 
lished are hardy, dying down each year 
and growing again in the Spring from 
perennial root-stocks. 
DICENTRA EXIMIA: This is a close rela- 
tive of the Bleeding Heart. It grows 
from one to two feet in height and springs 
from sealy rootstocks. The flowers are 
borne in compound racemes, and are of 
a rose or pink color, less than an inch 
in length. This is a native species which 
is rare in Nature, ranging from New York 
to Georgia along the Alleghenies. It 
blooms from May to August. 


DICENTRA FORMOSA: This is another 
native species very similar in appearance 


One can thus buy a few of these 


to the Bleeding Heart, but the flowers are 
rose-purple. It is found from British 
Columbia to Central California in the 
wild state. 


DICENTRA CUCULLARIA: A very delicate 
plant with finely-cut leaves; flower-scapes 
bear four to ten pretty but odd white 
flowers tipped with cream-color. It 
blooms during April and May. This is 
the Dutehman’s Breeches already fully 
discussed. 


DICENTRA CANADENSIS: The Squirrel Corn 
of our native woods. The general appear- 
ance of this plant is very similar’to the 
Dutchman’s Breeches. The pretty blooms 
are heart-shaped, tinged with rose and 
with the faint odor of hyacinths. It is 
found in rich woods from Nova Scotia 
and Ontario, to Minnesota, south to 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. It 
blooms in April and May. 


Calla Lily as a House Plant 


OR years I have had a beautiful 
Calla Lily and secure several blooms 
each Winter. 

Bought my first bulb from John Lewis 
Childs and it was the variety known as 
Dwarf-Everblooming. <A large clay pot 
with a saucer was used, but I think that 
regular calla jars with a deep saucer 
attached are better. This is sure to give 
the plant plenty of water. 

As I kept my bulb for years it has 
become very large, about 6 or 7 inches 
in length, and so L used a 10- or 12-inch 
pot, using a small stone at the bottom 
to keep the water away from the outlet. 
A thin layer of good black soil was put 
into the bottom; woods dirt or black 
loam is best. On top of that I put 
horse manure about half rotted. The 
Calla Lily is a heavy feeder and with 
plenty of good rich soil a rapid growth 
is made. On top of the manure I put 
more good black dirt, not letting the 
bulb come in direct contact with the 
manure. 

I plant a little moss around the bulb 
to cover the soil. It makes a nice border 
or finish. A large south window was 
utilized for the home of my Calla where 
it had a strong light and plenty of winter 
sunshine. In putting fresh water into 
the saucer it should be quite warm, but 
not hot. 

In the Spring, as soon as the weather 
is warm after May Ist, I take the Calla, 
soil and all, and put it in the ground in 
a cool shady place,—the north side of 
the house being best. The Calla does 
not rest, and may bloom during the 
Summer. 

About the first of September the plant 
should be lifted from the garden and 
repotted. You may find attached to the 
old bulb several smaller ones which can 
be broken off and used to start new 
plants. This leaves one large bulb at 
all times and that seems to give best 
results in bloom. 

In my large plant I always had two 
blossoms come in the same leaf, one 
following the other. In cutting off the 
first bloom-stalk, when the flower fades, 
do not cut too low or you may cut off 
the bud of the second one. 


Grorcia THompson, (N. Y.) 
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The implements for every garden activity are readily available in this Garden Room 
designed by Mrs. S. A. McClellan of Larchmont, New York. A blue ribbon in its class, a 
silver medal from the New York Horticultural Society, and a tricolor award from the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of New York, were won by this entry at the International Flower Show 


Work-Rooms as Garden Auxiliaries 


the International Flower Show in 

New York this year, was the group 
of Model Garden Rooms. The class in 
which these were entered was included in 
the schedule of the Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, and called for a 
garden room showing the  arrange- 
ment of implements, books, vases, ete., in- 
cluding growing plants. Visitors poured 
into the section where these rooms were 
exhibited; members of the Flower Show 
Committee on duty near the garden rooms 
answered innumerable questions, and 
heard thousands of delighted comments 
on the usefulness of the exhibits. 

Every gardener has some corner of a 
garage or cellar, some tool shed or barn, 
where his apparatus is stored. Many 
homes in England, and an increasing 
number in this country, are equipped with 
a “flower room,” a very large light closet 
or pantry, where the lady of the house 
may work with cut flowers, and where 
vases, bowls, scissors, and other equipment 
are kept. The small tool house has been 
the coveted dream of many a gardener 
who ean find no space appropriate for 
the erection of another building. 

The garden rooms at the Flower Show 
gave a spur to the imagination of visitors. 
If a corner of the garage is used for gar- 
den tools, why should not such a corner 
be developed,—be made a delightful place 
for working, rather than a mere storage 
place? A back entry to the home may 


()' outstanding interest to visitors to 
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By DOROTHY BIDDLE, (N. Y.) 


serve aS a wash room, upon returning 
from work in the garden ;—why shouldn’t 
it serve as a place to do garden work, a 
place where seedling flats are set in the 
sun and labels marked for new dahlias? 
Kach of the garden rooms exhibited fol- 
lowed the ideals of the gardener who de- 
signed and made it, but all of them had a 
number of features in common. Running 
water is a necessity of the garden room. 
Therefore a sink appeared in each room, 
and close to it watering cans in various 
sizes and shapes, bulb sprayers, measures 
(for making up spray formulas), ete. 


As the first requisite of a garden room 
is that it shall be neat and easily kept 
in order, every room shown was amply 
equipped with shelves and bins. Potting 
soil, sand, peat moss, compost, were shown 
in bins in different rooms; and the bins 
themselves differed. Some were made to 
be filled from the top, by lifting the cov- 
ering shelf top, and had narrow openings 
close to the floor from which the contents 
could be scooped out. Another type of 
bin pulled out at the top, swinging on 
long hinges from the bottom. Others were 
divided into drawer-like sections. 
Shelves served to hold all of the smaller 
equipment; hand lotions, gardening refer- 
ence books, boxes of labels and markers, 
eases of filing cards, boxes of seed packets, 
assorted sizes of flower pots, scissors, 
sieves, packages of fertilizers, spray ma- 
terials, cans of little stones, ete. Concen- 


trated on certain shelves appeared every- 
thing to be used in connection with flower 
arrangement—holders in many forms and 
sizes, vases, bowls, pitchers and baskets. 

Wall space at each side of the garden 
rooms was used in every case to advan- 
tage. Heavy pegs in the walls held spades 
and rakes, spading forks and hoes, prun- 
ing apparatus and sprayers. Raffia hung 
ready to hand for a hundred uses in the 
garden; tall stakes waited for seasonal 
use; fitted tool baskets stood at the gar- 
dener’s need. Not even the rainy days 
were forgotten, for rain coats and rub- 
bers had their places assigned to them. A 
large sun hat was to be found hanging in 
one garden room, and in another a huge 
sun umbrella under which the gardener 
might work for hours in the brilliant sun- 
shine without acquiring a single freckle. 
High stools for the workers were available. 

These demonstration garden rooms all 
showed flats of seedlings in different stages 
of development. In such surroundings it 
is inevitable that the gardener should have 
started his plants early. It may be a 
poor workman who blames his tools, but 
it is certainly true that pleasant working 
quarters and conditions, the right tools 
readily available, and an atmosphere of 
efficiency, will all tend to make for good 
workmanship. Garden rooms, along the 
lines of these well-planned and carefully- 
worked-out models at the International 
Flower Show, will help to make better 
gardens and gardeners. 
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(Photo by Russell Bushnell) 


As a centerpiece these Gourds, artistically combined as to contour and color- 
ing, give an air of refinement and distinction which is difficult to excel 


Gourds;—A Story of Their Uses, 
Culture, and Garden Interest 


HOSE of us who in childhood 
visited grandmother’s farm will 
remember the luxuriant Gourd 


Vines covering outhouse and barn. 
These not only furnished shade, but they 
supplied the gourd dippers which hung 
by the old well and from which it was 
such fun to drink. 

Persons who attended the annual har- 
vest festival of the International Gourd 
Society had visual evidence that the 
humble Gourd has now many more pre- 
tentious missions than those of providing 
shade and drinking vessels. Visitors 
found too that while the festival is held 
in Van Nuys, California, and not far from 
Hollywood, exhibits come from afar. 
This is evidence of the fact that the 
easily-grown vines have twined their ten- 
drils. around the hearts of gardeners— 
North, South, East, and West. 

At the festival gay booths displayed 
Gourds for many practical and artistic 
purposes. Great pienic baskets, made 
from huge Gourds, sat in cradles of raffia 
and had handles of the same material. 
Tiny holders for condiments, lamps, and 
eandlesticks, had also been contrived. 
Boxes painted with colorful designs and 
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By MARGARET CRUISE, (Calif.) 


intended for use as trinket and candy con- 
tainers were here; and even candy made 
from Gourds, using a great-grandmother’s 
recipe for the latter. 

Personal ornaments in the form of 
unique corsages and costume jewelry, had 
been fashioned too. Miniature Gourds 
had been varnished and ornamented so 
that they were ideal for the purpose. 
Craftsmen “keeping up” with the fashion 
had used the gourd patterns in wood 
blocks; while ceramists had modelled 
lovely new shapes after this old-fashioned 
vegetable. 

Great platters, bowls, and baskets at- 
tested the popularity of Gourds in decora- 
tive schemes. Shellacked or painted in 
designs and combined with painted pods 
or ears of colored corn, the Gourds fit 
perfectly into Spanish, Mexican, or 
Italian homes and patios. Not only are 
these fruits of the field arranged on plat- 
ters and in bowls, but they are delightful 
when arranged in strings for walls or 
rafters. 


UCURBITA is the classical name of 
the Gourd Family, and to it belong 
also the squashes, pumpkins, and vege- 


table marrows. It is not known with any 
degree of certainty where this great 
family originated, but it is presumed that 
Asia was its native habitat, for a vast 
number of species are found in India. 

Knowing that the parents of these 
curious vegetables hail from countries 
with hot climates, common sense tells us 
that seeds or plants must not be put out- 
doors until all danger of frost is over. 
If it is necessary to start the seed indoors, 
—and this may be accomplished satisfac- 
torily—do not plant earlier than five 
weeks before the date you expect the 
plants to be put out. Too long a period 
indoors may result in stunted plants. 

Seeds started indoors should be planted 
in paper cups, one seed to a eup, and in 
a soil mixture consisting of one-third each 
of sand, soil, and either leaf-mold or peat. 
When put outdoors, paper cups must be 
planted so as not to interfere with the 
root system. The seeds should germinate 
in a week or ten days, but sometimes three 
weeks are required. 

If you are fortunate enough to live in 
a section of the country where there are 
no late-spring frosts, your seed should go 
into the ground at the time when other 
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somewhaf tender things are put out. You 
will be guided in this matter by previous 
garden experiences. The site selected 
must be in full sun if the best results 
are to be obtained. 

The question is often asked—must I 
grow Gourds on a trellis? Growers ans- 
wer, “No!” Where any quantity is grown 
the vegetables are always in a field with- 
out any support. There is no advantage 
in “trellis” growing excepting in the case 
of Lagenarias, and then only if these are 
desired in uniform shapes. As interest 
is derived from the variety in shapes, few 
gardeners will wish to do this. In some 
vases vines are weak and brittle, so where 
trellises are used the planting should be 
sheltered from wind. 

Rich soil is needed for suecess; and 
either very-old stable manure or a com- 
plete commercial fertilizer, used acecord- 
ing to directions on the container, should 
be incorporated when the ground is being 
made ready for seeds or plants. Seeds 
may be planted in hills or in shallow 
depressions, the latter being about twenty- 
four feet across. The hills or depressions 
may be about eight feet apart. Where a 


trellis is used the plants should be about 
twenty-four inches apart. Some growers 
maintain that overhead watering is satis- 
factory, but I attributed a mildew condi- 
tion to this practice, so prefer the surface 
irrigation method. 

In regard to the amount of water 
needed: This will, of course, depend on 
local conditions. The soil should be kept 
moist until “vining” starts, and during 
this period weeds must be pulled and the 
ground frequently cultivated. Once the 
plant begins to climb, a good long drink 
every two weeks is usually sufficient; but 
any gardener will be able to judge, from 
the appearance of the plants, whether this 
is enough. 


INES must be strong if they are to 

uphold the heavy fruits, and to 
achieve this strength, once the vines are 
well started it is necessary to withhold 
all nitrogenous fertilizers. The most de- 
sirable fruit and that most likely to ripen 
satisfactorily will be that which the plant 
sets early in the season. Where the vines 
show a tendency to go on setting fruit 
late into the season, all the new leaders 














(Photo by Russell Bushnell) 


This is a picture showing some of the new varieties, species, forms, and colors, 
which the Gourd Family furnishes. There are more than 600 varieties of Gourds 
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RS. BUSHNELL, through whose 
courtesy we are able to present the 
beautiful pictures used with this article, 
accompanied the photographs with a let- 
ter from which I am pleased to extract 
the following: 
“Your request for gourd information in- 
spires me to send you a photograph of a 


few varieties which we have raised, and 
another photograph showing their  pos- 
sibilities as table decorations. 


“Gourd information is fragmentary; but 
one who has grown Gourds for a few years 
is full of first-hand information, as well 
as legend and lore from all sorts of sources. 
If one speaks of ‘Gourds,’ the usual response 
is: ‘Oh, yes, I used to have one in my 
mending basket;’ or ‘My grandfather had 
a gourd dipper at the well;’ and that is 
the extent of their gourd knowledge. If 
one states that there are more than six 
hundred species, an incredulous look is the 
only answer one receives. There are many 


of the varieties which need a longer sea- 
son than we have in the North, but that 
need not deter anyone from the joy of 


growing Gourds, since we have grown to 
maturity more than fifty kinds in Michi- 
gan where the season is limited. 

“No photograph can do justice to their 
beauty of coloring, nor could words ade- 
quately convey the fascination of the vines, 
blossoms, and fruits; they are not difficult 
to raise, and they furnish interest through- 
out the entire season because each day 
brings new development. : 

“We have tried to spread the gospel of 
gourd raising through the distribution of 
both and Gourds, and through in- 
formal talks before small groups. 

“T have several interesting Gourds, one 
over fifty years old, but have no photo- 
graphs of them at present.” 

EruHet S. BusHNELL, (N. Y.) 


seeds 





should be nipped out. This will send all 
the strength of the plant into the matur- 
ing of the Gourds already set. 

A somewhat slow process is this ripeti- 
ing of the Gourds—as long as five months 
sometimes being required. Certain types 
may ripen in three months, the hard- 
shelled Lagenarias taking longer than the 
ornamental colored sorts. It is during 
this ripening that the question of mois- 
ture must be carefully studied. Once the 
Gourds begin to ripen, it is safer to keep: 
your soil on the dry side. This creates a 
happier condition for the ripening fruit 
than too much moisture. 

Knowing just when a Gourd is ripe 
is always a ticklish question for the ama- 
teur in this interesting field. When the 
fruit feels as hard as a piece of marble 
to the pressure of your thumb, (not the 
nail), you may harvest it; being sure to 
eut each Gourd with a stem several inches 
in length. Great care must be taken not 
to bruise the fruit for it rots if the sur- 
face is hurt. This rule for ripeness is 
for the “ornamentals.” The hard-shelled 
Gourds must stay on the vines until they 
have turned light brown. 

Ornamental Gourds are prepared for 
keeping by washing thoroughly and dry- 
ing. Then a good grade of spar varnish 
or white shellac is used to bring out the 
beautiful yellow, orange, red, green, black, 

(Continued on page 346) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


The Cooper Plan from Necessity 


ECENTLY reports in the daily papers indicate that 
R in the State of New York, (and doubtless in other 
States as well), there has been a very large exodus of city 
people to homes in the country. It is reported that the 
number of farms has increased, and that the number of 
vacant houses in the country has greatly decreased. 

This indicates a situation which may or may not be 
healthful, from a sociological or economic standpoint. Many 
who move into the country from necessity, and some of them 
by government aid or the aid of their friends, are unfitted 
for country conditions and are doomed to make a failure 
of it. Others perhaps better qualified, and possibly with 
country or farm experience, will do better and perhaps 
make a practical success of the venture. But it is prob- 
able that a heavy proportion of those who emigrate from 
the city to the country under present depressed business 
conditions, are only doing so from necessity, and with the 
thought in mind that when they can again do so, they will 
move back to the city as a place of residence. 

Another class of people who move from city to country 
from necessity, will see the advantages of a country 
location, the great spiritual and healthful advantages of 
the move, and who will make good, not only from a per- 
sonal or attitude-of-mind standpoint, but as well from a 
practical standpoint. When we do things that we like 
to do, we do them more heartily and more thoroughly ; 
and thus more successfully. 

THE Cooper PLAN, as we have called it in these columns, 
has no particular details or limitations; and most people 
who have moved from town to country from necessity, 
may be said to have adopted THE Cooper PLAN, even 
though it was under compulsion or a question of plain 
necessity. THE Cooper PLAN, taken by and large, means 
a suburban or country residence where the individual and 
the rising generation may live under comparatively natural 
conditions, and where they may contact the soil in all of 
its best aspects. No person who successfully adopts THE 
Cooper PLAN as a way of life, is likely to do so because 
of compulsion. A correct attitude of mind is first neces- 
sary ;—one must understand the advantages of country 
living as a cardinal principle. The responsibilities and 
hardships which country living involves are distasteful to 
a very large percentage of city-bred or city-reared people ; 
and even those who have been country-reared, and bred, 
and who have moved into the city, are inclined to despise 
the conditions of country living. 

Right here .comes in a phase of this problem which 
we might just as well fully understand. Country living 
no longer involves isolation, nor does it involve living 
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under crude conditions so far as the home is concerned. 
Electricity is now being rapidly extended and in a very 
short time will be available almost everywhere. Right 
here in this little hamlet of Calcium we have had elec- 
tricity for more than ten years, and with the tendency 
toward reduced rates the cost of the service is almost 
nominal. 

But it might just as well also be understood that the 
person to live successfully in the country should prepare 
himself or herself for hard work and exposure to the ele- 
ments. That is a part of the game, and it is a game worth 
playing. The other side of the picture is that living under 
city conditions gets a person nowhere. It cannot be 
defended from any standpoint. The person who prefers 
city conditions to country conditions, in most cases lacks 
ambition, initiative, ideals, and real ‘‘guts,’’ to use a slang 
phrase. 

This little preachment on one phase of THE CooPER 
PLAN, is to point out that those who undertake it under 
compulsion are not likely to make a success of it; but those 
who do make a success of it, even though necessity compels, 
have the right stuff in them and will be weleomed among 
the ranks of those who have demonstrated their ‘real 
ability to do. 


Apple Seeds Do Not Always Produce New 
Varieties 


HEN Miss Ruyle, in her Tune In On Nature Depart- 

ment, said that apple seeds would produce a definite 
variety of Apples, she started something. People well 
posted in horticulture write me that apple seeds always 
produce new varieties. The latest comes from H. J. Rahm- 
low, Secretary of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, 
and his comments are to be found in the Wayside Ramb- 
lings Department. 

Somewhere, way back twenty years ago or more, I heard 
that the Snow or Fameuse Apple came true from seed; 
and that it was, introduced into Canada by the early 
French settlers who brought seeds of this variety with them 
from France. So I am inclined to back up Miss Ruyle to 
that extent, and to demur to the statement that apple 
seeds always produce new varieties. The matter was 
referred to a practical orchardist, Jay Gelder, Manager of 
the Chazy Orchards, the largest MeIntosh Orchards in 
the world. Mr. Gelder looked up some references for me 
and I quote from his letter as follows: 


“Am really pleased you wrote as you did about seeds 
of the Snow or Fameuse. I am surprised to find that you 
are correct. From Volume Two ‘Apples of New York’— 
1905, I quote: 

“*Waugh remarks that one of the striking things about the 
Fameuse type is that it has the strong tendency to reproduce 
itself from seed. . Fameuse type have been grown 
from seed by the hundred and planted in the orchard. ; 
He coneludes therefore that the modern Fameuse Apples 
are most certainly not all from the same original seed’ 

“The volume also agrees with vou again quoting from 
the same source: 

“*Waugh,’ says the writer, ‘is firmly convinced that the 
Fameuse (Snow) originated in Canada from seed brought 
from France. Most of the so-called Snow Apples of Europe 
in fact are white-skinned and totally different from the 
Snow or Fameuse of America.’ The Snow is one of the 
self-fertile varieties and usually requires thinning to produce 
size and quality.” 


Professor Frank A. Waugh, quoted above, is an old 
friend of mine, and for whom I installed a cold storage 
plant at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, more than 
twenty years ago. He is an undoubted authority on this 
subject, and so it ought to be settled that the Snow Apple 
at least, comes true from seed. 
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Ferns Not Sufficiently Appreciated 


HE above heading may possibly be criticized by fern 
lovers, but this Editor is making the statement based 

on his own observations. Ferns are certainly well enough 
known to nature lovers who ramble in the woods, but they 
may not even know the names of Ferns that they contact. 
Ferns are a very beautiful study and an interesting sub- 
ject for the nature lover. The Glad Philosopher has 
sensed the above facts and has translated his ideas into 
definite suggestions to the student of Nature who may be 
attracted to the Ferns. He also offers some very sensible 
and practical suggestions about Ferns and fern study. 

What the Glad Philosopher has said in his department 
this month, reminds me that my old friend, Willard N. 
Clute, out there in the midwest-states-prison-town of 
Joliet, Illinois, probably knows more about Ferns than 
any other man that I have ever contacted. If others have 
made as wide a study, I am not aware of that fact. At 
one time he had a monthly publication called ‘‘The Fern 
Bulletin,’’ and he is still greatly interested in Ferns. For 
those who would study the scientific side of Ferns, there 
are many publications available as helps and inspiration ; 
and there are also governmental bulletins available. 

Ferns are not sufficiently appreciated; nor are they 
used as much as they should be, although most house-plant 
collections contain one or more varieties of Ferns. When 
we embrace and adopt new and exotic plants and flowers, 
we should not and must not neglect the old. stand-bys. 
The new loves and appreciations should be built up or 
based on the old. 


Henry Ford on Crop Curtailment 


LTHOUGH I have not quoted my old friend, Henry 
Ford, in these columns of recent months, it is not 
from any lack of admiration of Henry, and his policies 
and his outlook on life in general, but rather perhaps 
because Henry, in common with this: simple-minded old 
Editor, is ‘‘not so young as he used to was,’’ and conse- 
quently not so active. But when Henry does say anything, 
he ‘‘says something.”’ 

Just now he is backing up this old Editor in his objec- 
tion to any sort of crop curtailment. I object strenuously 
to the destruction of crops, either through their elimina- 
tion after having been produced, or by curtailment before 
they were produced. In short I object to anything taking 
the nature of interfering with natural processes of Nature 
and natural development of trade. 

The human mind is not yet sufficiently improved or 
well educated to make it possible for a group of men to 
get together and say what the price of a thing ought to be, 
nor how much of any crop should be produced. No man 
ean know what the price should be, nor how much should 
be produced. 

Henry Ford says that as soon as prices are reduced, 
someone will find new uses for the product. I don’t know 
that this is exactly true, because it sometimes takes several 
years to get a proper adjustment between production and 
price ; but I do know that the thing will work out through 
natural channels better than through human agencies. 

Crop curtailment or crop destruction is wrong from any 
standpoint, and it cannot survive the test of time. So 
far as it has been tried, it has been found worse than a 
failure. But even so, those who advocate control measures 
of various kinds seem to be strong in sticking to it that it 
is only necessary to keep trying until the right way will 
be found. 

Henry Ford says that the withdrawal of fertile land 
from crop production is ‘‘worse than thievery.’’ Henry 
certainly does not lack courage in stating his convictions. 
He also says that people are ‘‘fatheads’’ to let the finan- 
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ciers Who are interested in crop curtailment get away 
with it. Just what Henry means by ‘‘fatheads,’’ I am 
in doubt, but I will let the reader figure that out. 

As a people we are inclined to accept many of these 
things too easily, and especially do we fall for anything 
which promises big results. That shows our weakness. 
Even though the chances of failure are many against one, 
people will take the chance because big things are possible. 
The man with big claims is the one who sells his ideas. 

But it will not always be so! Truth and wisdom will 
prevail in due course, and the experiences which we are 
now passing through will be of value to us in the years 
to come. Whether they are valuable in proportion to 
their cost, remains to be seen. 


Religion and Character 


ROM a recent quotation credited to Harvey S. Fire- 

stone, it seems that Harvey ‘‘must have been reading 
THE FLOWER GrRoweER.’’ He says among other things, 
‘We need more attention to the religious side of life and 
the development of good character.’’ 

As readers of this magazine well know, this old Editor 
has been for many months harping on the subject of the 
spiritual side of life and the development of character ; 
but my friend Harvey Firestone does not stop with the 
above statement. With reference to soil-contact he says: 
‘‘There is no better place than the farm to reflect and 
get spiritual comfort.’’ 

But again he shows an insight into the principles of 
human life on earth, and although I was joking in sug- 
gesting that he has been reading THe FLOWER GROWER, 
he says further: ‘‘ Modern civilization has made our social 
and- economic life very complex and we are drifting 
too far away from the pioneer spirit of helping our 
neighbors.’’ 

The quotations above are practical reiterations of what 
has appeared many times in this department of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. These facts have been stated in dif- 
ferent ways and have purposely been repeated in dif- 
ferent form so that readers will grasp their meaning to 
the full. The three principles laid down in the above 
quotations may be summed up as follows: 


(1) Modern civilization is doing us little good. 
(2) We must consider our spiritual needs. 
(3) Soil-contact gives spirituality and wisdom. 


Men and women everywhere are beginning to see the 
light. More and more do we hear utterances similar to 
those quoted above. If this old Editor has had a hand 
in the shaping of thought in this direction, he is pleased. 
Many people have read my simple-minded editorials. It 
is my hope that many more will read them. These direct 
and simple writings are based on a lifetime of varied 
and active experience which few men can claim. This is 
not a boast; it is a statement of fact. My advice to others 
is based on experience and not on theory. 


Bertha Beihere- Biammend Zabell 


TELEGRAM announcing the death of Mrs. Zabell 
A came as a great shock to the Editor. who was per- 
sonally acquainted with her. Her death occurred at 
Mahopae Falls, N. Y., on April 27th. 

Writing under her first married name, Hammond, Mrs. 
Zabell was a contributor to THE FLOWER GROWER for 
eighteen years. Her department, ‘‘Timely Suggestions,’’ 
one of the most popular features of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
was started thirteen years ago and continued to date. 

Mrs. Zabell endeared herself to a large eirele of 
acquaintances through her work in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and her passing will be mourned by a large circle of 
friends even though not all personal acquaintances. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


OR the person over whom Nature has 

begun to cast, her magic spell, 1 know 
of no hobby that will return more in 
genuine pleasure than forming an ac- 
quaintance with the Ferns. For long the 
study of this division of the plant king- 
dom had been believed to be quite difli- 
cult, and it would be to any but technical 
botanists if studied in the purely scienti- 
fic way; but with either a modern Fern 
Manual, or a companion who knows them, 
as a guide for their identification, learn- 
ing to easily recognize them at sight be- 
comes delightfully simple. 

In the Ferns, probably more than with 
the flowering plants, the Latin names as 
bestowed have been based upon some 
actual characteristic of the plant; but 
their common names are quite as deserip- 
tive, easier to remember, and in fact are 
not changed as often as the supposedly- 
unchanging seientific names. At about 
every convention the botanists seem to 
take delight in shuffling and shifting the 
names of the genera as well as the species 
of many of them. For instance our 
common and well-known Christmas Fern 
was once known as Nephrodium acrosti- 
choides. In 1806 it was decided that it 
more properly belonged to the Aspidium 
family, and was so changed. In 1834 it 
was again changed, this time to Polysti- 
chum acrostichoides, the name by which 
it is most generally known today, although 
some manuals now list it as Dryopteris 
How much easier to 
remember its common name, derived from 
its usefulness for Yuletide decorations. 

The botanical generic name for the 
Maidenhair Fern, Adiantum, derived 
from a Greek word meaning “unwetted,” 
is most appropriate, since the dew and 
the rain roll off the highly polished pinules 
without wetting them. 

One of our commonest Ferns is the 
New York Fern. This dainty little 
beauty prefers semi-shaded, moist places, 
but will grow also in either full sunlight 
or in shady woods. Few are so delicate 
in texture or so graceful in appearance. 
It is probably, next to the Christmas Fern, 
the easiest to recognize, the distinguishing 
feature being the shape of the frond 
which is symmetrically pointed at both 
top and bottom. Two other Ferns that 
have this characteristic to some extent are 
the Silvery Spleenwort and the Ostrich 
Fern, but both are larger and otherwise 
quite dissimilar. 

The Sensitive Fern, common along 
roadsides and by streams and moist places, 
attests the appropriateness of its name 
by taking on a brown and wilted appear- 
ance immediately after the first frost, 
however slight, and adds materially to 
the signs of approaching Winter. 

Such applied common names as Cinna- 
mon, Interrupted, Royal, Grape, Rattle- 
snake, Hay-scented, Walking, ete., are 
appropriately descriptive, and help to 
add zeal to the quest. No, do not take 
up the study of the Pteridophyta—you 
will find it dry and uninteresting. In- 
stead, visit the woods, introduce yourself 
to the Ferns, learn their characteristics; 
observe their beauty—let them reveal to 
you their perfection. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


acrostichoides. 
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Iris Varieties Recommended 


HAVE just completed reading “Best 

Irises for the Amateur,” by J. Marion 
Shull, which appeared in the March issue 
of THe FLowrrR Grower. While I per- 
sonally admire Mr. Shull and _ believe 
much eredit is due him as the hybridizer 
of Morning Splendor, one of the best- 
selling varieties of all time, (but now 
surpassed by many more modern origina- 
tions), 1 fail to agree with his recom- 
mendations. 

My belief that Mr. 
respect to a number of 
stantiated by the fact that nine-tenths 
of the commercial irs growers in this 
country have discarded as being inferior, 
the following varieties which Mr. Shull 
mentioned: White Queen, Queen Caterina, 
Corrida, Susan Bliss, Georgia, Pare de 
Neuilly, Kochi, Ann Page, Shekinah, 
Quaker Lady, Tropic Seas, Yellow Moon, 
and Lord Lambourne. 

While the other varieties mentioned— 
Mildred Presby, Dalmatica, Julia Mar- 
lowe, Seminole, Morning Splendor, Car- 
dinal, Argynnis, Ambassadeur, Sequoiah, 
and King Tut,—are still grown by a lim- 
ited number of growers, they have in my 
estimation been far surpassed by more 
recent originations which can be pur- 
chased at very reasonable prices. 

I would not purchase a 1920 to 1925 
automobile, when for the same price or 
little more I could purchase a 1930 to 
1935 make; neither would I purchase a 
variety of Iris originated in the early 
twenties when I can purchase for prac- 
tically the same price the following varie- 
ties originated in the late twenties and 
early thirties which are far superior in 
form, substance, size, color, and florifer- 
ousness : 


White—Los Angeles, Venus de Milo, 
and (for mild climates) Pwrissima. 

White plicata—San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, and Theodolinda. 

White bicolor—Dorothy Dietz. 

Light blue—El Capitan, Souv. de Loeti- 
tia Michaud, and Buechley’s Giant. 

Medium biue—Persia. 

Dark blue—Valor, Black Wings, Buto, 
and Blue Velvet. 

Blue bieolor—Sir Michael. 

Mauve—President Pilkington and Ra- 
meses, 


Shull erred in 
varieties is sub- 


Pink blend—Midgard, Noweta, and 
Frivolite. 
Light pink—Imperial Blush, Eloise 


Lapham, and Pink Satin. 

Pink bicolor—Frieda Mohr and Eliza- 
beth Egelberg. . 

Red-purple—Legend, Irma Pollock, and 
Ministre F’. David. 

Coppery-red—Dauntless, Indian Chief, 
and Grace Sturtevant. 

Bronze-red—Depute Nomblot and Mrs. 
Valery West. 

Yellow bicolor—Picador, King Juba, 
Al-lu-we, and Crown Prince. 

Yellow blend—Euphony, Clara Noyes, 
King Midas, and Mary Geddes. 

Yellow—Desert Gold, Helios, 
Phebus. 

Pogocyelus hybrid—William Mohr. 

Early-blooming intermediates — Chal- 
lenger, Gaynelle, and Crysoro. 

Dwarf—Rose Mist, Laddie Boy, and 
Tony. 


and 





Autumn bloomers—Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Dorcus Hutcheson, Olive White, and 
Ultra. 


There are better varieties than these, 
but they are new novelties costing more 
than $1. All those which I have listed 
may be purchased this season for $1 or 
less. 

Summer planting is advisable as the 
roots are then semi-dormant. 

Howarp Weep, (Ore.) 


Horticulture at Great Lakes 
Exposition 


HE Great Lakes Exposition at Cleve- 

land this year, opening June 27th and 
closing in October, has some extraor- 
dinary horticultural features which will 
prove interesting to readers of this maga- 
zine, and worth inspecting if possible to 
do so. 

The three-level Horticultural Building 
will have adjoining it Outdoor Gardens 
which will have cost $200,000. They will 
occupy an eighth of a mile of lake front 
and range from 125 feet to 250 feet in 
width. Some novel and extraordinary 
features will be a part of these Gardens. 


Bound Volumes Available 


LARGE number of new friends of 

THE FLOWER GROWER who have sub- 
seribed of recent years, may not be aware 
that this magazine dates back to January 
1914. Older readers know the value of 
files and a larger number are saving their 
issues from month to month and securing 
index at the end of the year. As a refer- 
ence work, bound volumes of THE FLOWER 
GROWER contain many facts and much 
information which is not available else- 
where. 


The editorial office maintains a stock 
of bound volumes which are available to 
readers at a cost approximating the sub- 
scription price, plus cost of binding. 
Write to the Calcium office for further 
information. 


Tune In On Nature 


1. What animal is incapable of making 
vocal noise of any sort? 

2. Which type of Winter is most detri- 
mental to outdoor insect life, a severely 
cold Winter, or one that is comparatively 
mild, with alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing periods? 

3. What is the average weight of the tusks 

of an African elephant? 

Which suffers more from extreme heat, 

the polar bears or members of the cat 

family such as tigers, leopards, etc.? 

. How many species of poisonous and non- 
poisonous snakes occur in the United 
States? 

6. Does the Arabian camel ever lose its 

hump? 

What causes the humming of bees? 

8. What do fishes eat? 

9. How are the toes of perching birds ar- 
ranged to prevent their falling from 

branches during sleeping hours? 

10. What length of time does the house fly 
require for developing from the egg to 
adult stage? 


~~ 


Wr 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Oriental Poppy,—Cerise Beauty 


Oriental Poppies —I wenty 
Distinct Standard Varieties 


By A. E. CURTIS, (Ohio) 


S an Oriental Poppy enthusiast, I 

A feel that excepting the Dahlia, 

there is not a flower that will com- 

pare with the Poppy for size and bril- 
lianey of color. 

For those who complain of the colors 
clashing with the rest of their garden, 
there are now plenty of pastel shades; 
but I find that the majority of visitors 
to my garden make straight for either 
a bed of extra-large red-orange seed- 
lings, or a bed of deep, but brilliant-red 
named varieties, so most of us still have 
enough of the primitive in us to enjoy 
vivid colors. 

As a flower becomes popular, the named 
varieties multiply until the beginner does 
not know where to start; and usually 
after ordering a half dozen he is dis- 
appointed to find several of them, as he 
thinks, practically alike. 

I have been checking blooms for several 
seasons in an attempt to build up a list 
of not over twenty that the beginner will 
surely consider distinct. 

The advanced poppy fan will miss 
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many favorites, and I have been forced 
to leave out many of my own pets, espe- 
cially among the pinks; but I believe 
this list covers the whole color range, and 
that all listed are separated by enough 
color tints to be considered distinctly 
different by everybody. 

In regard to color classification, many 
dealers use Ridgeway’s, (which is the only 
accurate way if you have a copy to check 
by), but to the average amateur it brings 
disappoining results. As this list is made 
for beginners, I am keeping the color 
classification simple, and in each division 
start with the lightest and end with the 
deepest shade. 

The list of twenty standard varieties 
is followed by a list of what I consider 
the most outstanding of the newer in- 
troductions for the advanced poppy fan. 

I have earefully checked in my own 
and other gardens, all varieties listed 
except a few new ones. All have proved 
absolutely hardy except the whites, which 
with me, have a tendency to rot after 
blooming. 


The two listed under near-whites make 
a good. hardy substitute if planted by 
themselves, or with blue flowers, but 
beware of planting with pinks or reds 
as they will by contrast appear a dis- 
agreeable grey-white. 

Poppies have no insect enemies and if 
strong roots are planted in the Fall, in 
ground where there is good drainage, 
there should be no loss except from a 
careless hoe cutting off the crown dur- 
ing the dormant period. 

I find Zinnias planted in the poppy 
beds, then heavily muleched with grass 
cutting, hide the bare spots left by the 
dormant Poppies, keep down the weeds 
so no hoeing is needed, and also supply 
humus which seems to be the best poppy 
food. 

TWENTY STANDARD VARIETIES 
WHITE: 
Perry’s White 


NEAR-WHITE: 
Pearl Pink 

FLESH-CORAL and SALMON-PINK: 
Sass Pink, flesh-pink 
Wateau, flesh-coral (dwarf) 
Perfection, coral-pink 
May Sadler, salmon-pink 
Lachs Konigen, deep salmon 


CERISE and ROSE-PINK to WINE 
COLOR: 

Cerise Beauty, cerise-pink 

Henri Cayeuaz, old-rose 

Joyce, rose-cerise 


Leon Laurent, wine-red 


LILAC-ROSE: 


Masterpiece 


CARMINE-ROSE: 
Wunderkind 


YELLOW-ORANGE: 
Prince of Orange 


LIGHT RED: 
Mandarin, scarlet (no blotch) 
Prosperine, scarlet (black blotch) 


DEEP RED TO MAHOGANY: 
Wurtembergia, cerise-scarlet 
Red Lacquer, deep crimson 
Inlu Neely, carmine 
Mahony, mahogany 


NEWER INTRODUCTIONS 
Barr’s White 
Perry’s Blush, white 
Thora Perry, white (dwarf) 
Pearl Queen, near-white 
Flush of Dawn, pale pink 
Echo, silvery-pink 
Purity, soft pink 
Betty Ann, flesh-pink 
Coral Cup, coral-pink 
Mary Jane Miller, salmon-pink 


Bobs, salmon-rose 

Rosalie, deep rose-pink 

Pink Radiance, rose-cerise 
Enchantress, lilac-rose 

Gold of Ophir, yellow-orange 
Manchw’s Fan, light red 
Cavalier, cerise-scarlet 
Tanager, deep red 

Toreador, carmine 

Big Jim, deep maroon 
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Reviews of New Books 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


FOUR SEASONS IN YOUR GARDEN. 
By John C. Wister. Illustrated. 306 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.50. 


The author of this book is a prominent 
Philadelphia horticulturist, and in this 
able work he represents many of the 
broader phases of gardening for the en- 
joyment and assistance of advanced stu- 
dents of the art. 

The name of the book is perhaps the 
only stereotyped thing about it; for the 
text is full of fresh and vital information 
for the ereation and improvement of 
distinguished gardens; and the numerous 
aquatones reproduced on dull paper are 
in keeping with the general high standard 
of the work and make its perusal an 
esthetic pleasure. 

Experienced gardeners bent on creating 
ever more beauty about them will want 
to own this volume. In addition to 
subjects usually discussed in books of 
this general type, there are chapters on 
Hardy Vines, Winter Gardening Outdoors 
and In, and five chapters on various types 
of evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubs. 

In addition to the beautiful photo- 
gravures there are some interesting flower 
drawings by Natalie Davis. 


GARDEN DESIGN OF TODAY. By 
Percy S. Cane. Illustrated. 222 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.50. 


Though there are chapters on small 
gardens and gardens for modern homes, 
this English book by a noted garden 
architect deals for the most part with 
gardens of the country estates of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Cane applies the principles of 
design to the various phases of landseap- 
ing, and his text is illustrated by beautiful 
photographie reproductions of the gardens 
of the great—smooth sweeps of green- 
sward, grey walls, formal bed-bordered 
walks, and naturalistic pools and bridal 
paths. 

The amateur who possesses a small, 
cozy garden will find much to admire 
between the covers of this book and 
perhaps, if his judgment is nice in matters 
of design, he will be able to winnow from 
the text those portions which he may use 
without making his meager acreage appear 
pompous and absurd. 

Landscape architects and owners of 
country estates will find Garden Design 
of Today an invaluable addition to their 
garden libraries. 


THE MUSHROOM HANDBOOK. By 
Louis C. C. Krieger. 538 pages. Illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
$3.50. 


The author of this exhaustive handbook 
on mushrooms is the mycologist of the 
New York State Museum, and as such is 
in a position to know whereof he speaks. 
He has illustrated the book himself with 
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his own drawings and photographs, there 
being more than one hundred and fifty 
of these in all. There is perhaps no sub- 
ject in Nature which is so dependent upon 
adequate illustration as that of mush- 
rooms, since an error might mean death 
to the reader. It is gratifying therefore 
to realize that every one of these splendid 
line drawings, photographs, and color 
plates is the work of Mr, Krieger him- 
self, and consequently as authoritative as 
the text itself. 

There are sections on field study; on 
natural conditions conducive to mush- 
room growth; on the history and 
economic importance of mushrooms; the 
edible types; how to grow mushrooms; 
poisonous varieties; available mushroom 
literature, ete., ete. 

The various fungi possess a strange 
fascination for man. Perhaps it is the 
element of danger; knowing that death 
may result from ignorance or bad judg- 
ment.. Perhaps it is the strange and exotic 
appearance of the growths, their vivid 
coloring, and the pale purity of the white 
types, or the variation in shape and habit. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
man is lured to the mushroom as is a bear 
to the bee tree. Since this is true, a 
detailed book on the subjeet by one who 
knows each type well, is not only valu- 
able but the fulfillment of a very real 
need. 


THE GARDEN DICTIONARY. Edited 
by Norman Taylor with the assistance 
of 68 contributors of national reputa- 
tion. 888 pages. Illustrated. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. $16.25. 


What a treat is here in store for all 
those editorially-minded gardeners who 
love to “read the dictionary.” Its 888 
pages will take quite a bit of reading,— 
and every page is full of interesting facts 
and information. 

This volume is the most prominent and 
most expensive case of this year’s epi- 
demie of garden encyclopedias, and the 
sixty-eight contributors are, for the most 
part, nationally-known authorities on 
horticultural subjects. Important articles 
are signed by the initials of contributors 
so that it is usually possible to ascertain 


by whose data one is profiting. With 
Richardson Wright, A. B. Stout, J. 
Horace McFarland, Robert Lemmon, 


Louise Beebe Wilder, and many other 
celebrities on its writing staff, the Diction- 
ary has every reason to be an exceptional 
work. 

In some eases there is evidence that 
contributors have been held down too 
strictly in their wordage on important 
subjects so that after all, 888 pages 
would seem to be less than enough to 
cover so large a field. Of course we must 
bear in mind the fact that in its main 
title this work is designated as a diction- 
ary, and as an encyclopedia in its sub- 
title, so perhaps we cannot expect articles 
as exhaustive as those contained in a 
regular encyclopedia. The tremendous 


number of subjects covered is remarkable, 
however. 

In glancing through the volume at 
random one sees such fascinating head- 
ings as “Seaside Gardens,” “Garden 
Calendar,” “Origin of Cultivated Plants,” 
“Medicinal Plants,’ and “Garden His- 
tory.’ One of the many special and 
exclusive features is the map of North 
America with its zones of hardiness for 
woody plants, and the individual state 
temperature maps. The book is freely 
illustrated with line drawings and also 
with a number of fine color plates and 
photogravures, and a sturdy binding has 
been provided which will render years of 
satisfactory service. 


PLANT WELFARE. By Victor H. Ries. 
Illustrated. 96 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co.. $1.00. 


A book on plant pests and diseases now 
appears to join the other Doubleday 
garden handbooks. 

Though an uninteresting subject to those 
whose plants are healthy and thriving, it 
is of vital importance to the gardener 
whose flowers are in the grip of some un- 
expected plague. Such a book as this 
ought to have a place in every garden 
library—waiting for the day which is sure 
to come when “a stitch in time saves 
nine.” 

Why, however, does every garden book, 
ineluding the one under discussion, pass 
so lightly over such visitations as “white 
fly?” 1 am looking for a book which 
does not make a molehill of this moun- 
tain, but which includes a_ sure-fire 
exterminator for the amateur who lacks 
facilities for fumigation. 


FLOWER 
Edward A. 


A. F 


PRINCIPLES OF 
ARRANGEMENT. By 
White. Illustrated. 199 pages. 
DeLaMare ¢& Co., Inc. $3.00. 


The Principles of Flower Arrangement 
has reached its third edition, and in its 
new guise is found to be largely revised 
and entirely reillustrated. 

This reviewer has heard from distrib- 
utors of garden books that Prof. White’s 
previous edition was still selling satisfac- 
torily when this new version came upon 
the market. This is the best possible 
advertisement for the book and would 
indicate that the flower artist wants prin- 
ciples to go by, as well as photographs of 
beautiful compositions, for Prof. White’s 
book was the first to diseuss this import- 
ant part of flower arrangement. 

There are chapters on decorations for 
halls, churches, ete., and one on flowers 
for personal adornment, as well as lists 
of plant material month by month. This 
edition also includes a color chart in the 
chapter on Notan and Color, which is a 
part of the section of the book devoted 
to design as a factor in flower arrange- 
ment. 

There are many fine arrangements illus- 
trating the text, and the book is attrac- 
tive in appearance without being in any 
way a “de luxe” edition. 
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Japanese Tea Garden, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
where the lovely Japanese Cherry Trees are to be found 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


Oh, let us think the loving thought, and make it manifest. 
Then let us yield to kindliness, to sympathy and power 


That strengthens him who works alone 





and has his grieving hour. 


Let us not fail in friendliness—in heartening word of praise, 
To cheer a troubled soul somewhere amidst his struggling days. 


HE first week in July has been 

officially proclaimed as “Shut-in” 

Week by San Francisco’s mayor. 
At that time special effort will be made to 
bring some extra happiness into the lives 
of unfortunates. It is a good thing to thus 
set aside one week out of the year—lest 
we sometimes forget the aged and poor, 
the sick and handicapped. Probably most 
readers are already familiar with the work 
accomplished by the National Plant, 
Flower & Fruit Guild, founded back in 
18983 by Mrs. John W. Stewart. It now 
has branches all over the cauntry, all of 
them aiming to give those with gardens 
an opportunity to share their surplus 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables with those 
less favored. The Guild is not an endowed 
organization, but is supported through 
membership. In case you are unfamiliar 
with this beautiful work, write to the 
executive director, Mrs. Ida White Parker, 
Rm. 1010, 70th and Fifth Ave. New 
York, asking for one of their interesting 
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—Mrs. Frank A. BRECK 


folders in which their thoughtful and 
friendly program is all set forth. It is 
entirely altruistic. 

Every year many thousands make a 
floral pilgrimage to our National Capitol, 
expressly to view the famous Japanese 
cherry trees with their clouds of pink 
blossoms that usually burst into bloom 
towards the end of March or the first of 
April, according to a late or early season. 
When Mrs. Wm. Howard Taft was First 
Lady of the Land, she suggested their in- 
troduction, and in 1912 the mayor of 
Tokyo sent them to Washington as a gift. 
Mrs. Taft planted the first tree. They 
line three miles of the riverside driveway 
of Potomac Park and also rim the Tidal 
Basin. Every Spring thousands of visit- 
ors also visit Golden Gate Park in San 
Francisco, just to see the Japanese cherry 
trees in full bloom. These trees were 
planted about forty years ago in the 
Japanese tea garden in the park, by the 
same man who laid out the tea garden 


itself. It looks quite as if a small section 
of old Nippon had been transplanted, so 
perfectly does it conform to the rules and 
regulations of Japanese gardening. 

Wahoo (no, not the song-hit you hear 
over the air) is a handsome shrub growing 
in many sections of the United States. Its 
purple flowers bloom in June and its fall 
fruits are crimson, five-celled capsules. 
The bark of the root is used medicinally 
for dyspepsia, sluggish liver, and so on. 
Once purple was suggestive of mourning 
but this no longer holds. Today color 
experts declare purple is best suited to 
relieve eye strain. Green “they” say pro- 
duees eye fatigue. Suppose next we hear 
“they” will be trying to persuade old 
Mother Nature to change her favorite 
green dress for pure purple. <A purple 
world,—would you like it? 

The pleasantest 


pleasant thoughts, 
is to have as 


things in the 
and the 
many 


world are 
great art in life 
of them as possible. 


BOVER 

Artemisia is the generic name of the 
sage brushes. Mugwort belongs to this 
genus, and what a lot of myths and 
legends surround this plant, believed since 
earliest times, unequalled as a woman’s 
medicine. Idaho chemists are investigat- 
ing the sage brush as a source of essential 
oil. 

Meanwhile the chemists in Nevada are 
said to be studying the old herbal remedies 
of our Indians, hoping to discover some 
that can be profitably grown by farmers. 

Recently a commercial gas was dis 
eovered made out of white clover. The 
scent in white clover comes from a minute 
amount of coumarine which is found in 
the flowers. Coumarine occurs abundant- 
ly in deer’s tongue or hound’s tongue, also 
used medicinally, found growing so freely 
in No. Carolina. From only a pound of 
the dried leaves it is claimed that as much 
as 100 to 150 grains of coumarine can be 
obtained. Most of the coumarine used in 
the cheaper perfumes as New Mown Hay 
and other grass scents is made synthetical- 
ly. The odor resembles vanilla grass or 
the tonka bean. 

White clover flowers discourage moths; 
which reminds us,—did you ever make 
yourself a potpourri especially for moths? 

(Continued on page 347) 





A sample of the exquisite Double Cherry 


Blossoms. There are single and double, 
as well as the pink-and-white, varieties 








SEND FOR 
AMERICAS 
FINEST 














It will unfold before your eyes a host of treas- 
ures for your garden, large or small. There are 
48 pages, more than half containing beautiful 
illustrations, many in color. Collection offers 
are sure to attract you, for never before have 
so many fine new things been available at such 
lowcost. Write for your copy now! 


+ 
} 


(dually. 


Cooley's lrises have acquired a reputation that is 
world wide, both for the size and vigor of the rhizomes and 
for the high standard of the varieties offered . 
the introducers of such popular varieties as VENUS DE 
MILO, MELDORIC, KALINGA, ZUNI, ETHELWYN DU- 
BUAR, ITASCA, TAPESTRY, JERRY, LEGEND (shown on 
the left), and the new FAR WEST. 


. We are 


Ten years ago our planting consisted of a two dollar collec- 
tion of bearded irises. Today it contains seven acres and 
tens of thousands of vigorous plants are growing in the rich 
and fertile soil without either irrigation or fertilizer. We 
have a host of satisfied customers in every state and in 


many foreign countries. There is just one thing responsible 


for all this: QUALITY! 


NOW is the time to plant irises, and we invite your atten- 
tion to the offers on these two pages. Every plant will be 


correctly labeled and sent to you postpaid. 


YOUR SELECTION, ANY 10 for $3.00 
or the entire 25 for $6.00 


Mrs. Valerie West, brown. 
Indian Chief, huge red. 
Grace Sturtevant, brown. 
King Tut, brilliant red. 
Rameses, big pink blend. 


King Midas, golden brown. 
Euphony, ruffled cinnamon. 
Rheingauperle, silvery pink. 
Blue Velvet, heavy deep blue. 
Phebus, solid lemon yellow. 
San Francisco, giant white. 


Columbine, graceful white. 
El Capitan, a great blue. ’ | 


Day Dream, tall yellow-pink. Henri Riviere, mauve and lemon. 


Senlac, deep solid wine. 

Dolly Madison, smoky blend. 
Coronation, very deep yellow. 
Loetitia Michaud, tall pale blue. 


Sir Michael, mahogany and blue. 
Pluie d'Or, solid yellow. 

Wm. Mohr, odd violet hybrid. 
Frieda Mohr, fine violet pink. 


Marquisette, shrimp pink. Buto, blackish royal purple. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS, B 
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PROP IRISES:. 2 2. es 


Flaunting their broad blossoms upon the landscape, they are the 
glory of the late June and early July garden. Not nearly so diffi- 
cult to raise as some folks suppose, they demand only a few simple 
essentials—plenty of sun, rich soil, no lime, good drainage, but 
plenty of moisture. In 
severe climates mulch 
them the first winter, 
and do not expect them 
to flower normally the 
first spring; but after 
that — what a show, 
they will take your 
breath away! 


5 starred for $1.75 
ANY 10 for $3.00 
ALL 20for $5.00 


The cream of the finest : Pp 
varieties, every one cor- | bs VAD 
rectly labeled, husky 


] "i COOLEY'S JAPANESE IRIS FIELD— 4% ee 
plants with a mop of long fibrous roots. Finest Commercial Planting of these % ’ 


Know what you are getting—don't throw Flowers in America 
| good money away on a lot of cheap 

unnamed seedlings. You will take pride in owning a collec-: 

‘ tion of these beauties. 


Alice Blue, very pale blue. Josephine Heywood, giant lav- 
Cloud Dress, huge gray self. ender. 
*Hatsuki, uniform clear blue. *Nishika, large mottled rose, early. 
Kasugano, plum, orange blotch. | Neptune, mahogany red, tall. 
Komachi, darkest, ‘almost black. *Paragon, deep wine red. 
*Kombarin, big early white. Rishono, fluted royal purple. 
Kumono, lavender veined white. Shiga, porcelain, white lined. 
Kuro-Kumo, deep purple over- *Shimoyo, blue-gray, veined blue. 
laid blue. Tuji, blue, flaked white. 
Marjorie Parry, almost white Violet Beauty, blackish pansy 
lavender. violet, drooping effect. 
Koko-no-iro, late wine red. Yonomo, mother of pearl, tall. 


SIX POPPIES FOR $2.50 POPPIES 
FIELD GROWN PLANTS 
Lord Lambourne, fringed orange- Olympia, very double bright 





scarlet. orange, early. 
| Queen Louise, melting pink, red Wurtembergia, enormous cerise 
( and black base. scarlet. 
Perfection, large deep pink, im- Watteau, pure flesh coral, cov- 
mense black base. ered with flowers. 


FIVE DAY-LILIES FOR $3.00 
FIELD GROWN CLUMPS 


Cressida, early deep orange, Mandarin, gigantic lemon yellow, 


star shaped. very tall. 
D. D. Wyman, golden yellow, J. A. Crawford, bright yellow, ne 
flushed tawny. tinted apricot. 


Mrs. W. H. Wyman, very late lemon, curved petals. 








, Box F, Silverton, Oregon 
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Native Orchids 
Have Great Beauty 


By 
' CYRUS PRINGLE HORSFORD, 


(Vermont) 


T is the opinion of many that our 
Native Orchids eannot be grown suc- 
cessfully out of their native habitat. 
This opinion is far from true for many 
are very easy to grow if one follows a 
few simple rules. They should be planted 
with as much of their native soil as pos- 
sible and almost always in a shady place. 

Native Orchids, unlike most plants, 
seem to transplant best just before flow- 
ering. If moved at this time they mature 
the flowers and then produce the bud 
or erown that makes the next season’s 
flower. Some, like the Purple-fringed 
Orchid (Habenaria psyeodes) and other 
Habenarias, produce an entire new plant, 
discarding the old. Others, like the Cypri- 
pediums, keep enlarging themselves, form- 
ing compact elumps with a flower stalk 
for each bud; while Adam-and-Eve 
(Aplectrum hyemale) with a_ slender 
naked rootstalk produces each year a 
solid bulb or eorm, which in late Fall 
sends up a large, oval, plaited leaf that 
lasts throughout the Winter and will then 
vanish in late Spring. The flower stalk 
then shoots up. These bulbs or corms 
last for years, and one sometimes finds 
four or five to a plant strung out about 
an inch apart. This plant is very easy to 
grow and once established lasts for years. 
Its very peculiar leaves have the attractive 
habit of showing themselves through the 
first light snows, as though they had just 
come up. 

About the first Native Orehid to flower 
and one of the most beautiful is Calypso 
bulbosa. This plant comes in bloom about 
May 20th, and will be found in some dark 
cedar .or balsam swamp, but always on 
some high and dry spot like the base of 
a large tree or the mound of some old 
stump or log. Sometimes one will find 
them blooming a little late and alongside 
or near the Ram/’s-head Lady’s-slipper 
(Cypripedium arietinum). This is the 
smallest and most dainty of our Cypri- 
pediums. This Lady’s-slipper is most 
often found under or near pine trees, and 
when transplanted this should be remem- 
bered. 

The largest and perhaps the best known 
of our Native Orchids is the Showy Lady’s- 
slipper (Cypripedium hirsutum). This 
plant is very easy to establish, and I 
know of one plant that was set out 
over forty years ago and it blooms every 
year. The large and small yellow Lady’s- 
slippers (Cypripedium pubescens and 
parviflorum) are also easy to establish, 
and last for years; while the two-leaved 
Lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium acaule), the 
most common, needs eareful attention to 
make it flower from year to vear. 
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(Photo courtesy John Scheepers, Inc.) 





Cypripedium reginae (Tall Lady’s-slipper) 


The Showy Orchid (Orehis speetabilis) 
is another of the common kinds one often 
sees by shady roadsides. It is a very 
beautiful plant, but much eare should be 
given to move it with a sod of dirt. 

Sixty years ago Orehid rotundifolia 
was a very common plant in many places. 
Now very few stations are known and but 
few plants are to be found. It is doubt- 
ful if this lovely little plant will be found 
fifty vears from now. Perhaps the reason 
is the lack of some insect necessary to 
earry the pollen from plant to plant. 

Serapias Helleborine acts the opposite 
of Orehis rotundifolia; for while this 
plant was very rare sixty years ago, it 
is much more common now, and is spread- 
ing very fast in-places. This plant takes 
kindly to transplanting and is attractive. 
It was said to have been brought over 
from Europe by the early settlers, for its 
medicinal value. 

The Purple-fringed Orehid. (Habenaria 
psyeodes) is very common and is often 
found in roadside meadows. However, 
much better plants will be found grow- 
ing in the damp woods beside some slow- 
flowing stream. The large Purple-fringed 
Orchid is a much larger plant with a 
longer or more dense flower spike. It is 
found most often high up in some moun- 
tain pass on a damp flat. It usually 
flowers in July, two weeks sooner than 
the smaller variety. 


High up on our mountain flats in out- 
of-the-way places where one would be 
unlikely to go unless on some unusual 
errand, one finds two very interesting 
Orchids that many times grow side by 
side. Habenaria Hookeri and Habenaria 
orbieulata look much alike, but the latter 
is mueh larger; both have two flat orbicu- 
lar leaves with the flower stalk coming up 
from the center. Orbieulata flowers about 
July 15th, two weeks after Hookeri. 

Indian Pink (Arethusa bulbosa) is an- 
other beautiful Orchid that blooms around 
June Ist. It is found mostly in bogs 
growing in the damp moss. It is of a 
beautiful pine color. Grass Pink (Calo- 
pogon pulchellus) is usually found in the 
same swamp and is very similar but much 
more common. It flowers a month later 
at the same time as Snakemouth (Pogonia 
ophioglossoides). This plant is also of 
a delicate pink color and grows by the 
ten thousands in some of our bogs. 

Deep in our woodlands we find the 
Rattlesnake Plantain (Epipactis pubes- 
eens) with its beautiful leaves radiating 
from its creeping root stalk. It grows in 
thick colonies and is very pretty the year 
‘round, and especially so when in flower 
around July 15th. On higher ground we 
find Epipaetis tessellata with its lighter- 
colored leaves; and on much lower or in 
swampy places, Epipactis repens, a much 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) 


Flowering Dogwood, — 


State Flower of Virginia 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


N Mareh 6, 1918, the General 
Assembly of Virginia adopted as the 
floral emblem of their State, the 
American Dogwood (Cornus florida). 
This beautiful flowering tree grows all 
the way from Maine to Florida, but 
nowhere in greater abundance and more 
beauty, than in the State of Virginia. 
These trees sometimes grow to a height 
of forty feet. The showy parts of what 
is commonly ealled the dogwood flower, 
are not really petals, but bracts. The 
buds form in the Fall of the year and 
are protected through the Winter by 
these four bracts. In the Spring, these 
bracts grow from the base into what look 
like large, showy, white petals; but the 
true flowers are a cluster of small yellow- 
ish-green blossoms which open later, 
after the petaloid bracts have eompleted 
their growth. At the tip of each of these 
four bracts is a reddish-brown spot, show- 
ing the work of Jack Frost when they 
were protecting the buds. 
Some years ago, a very wealthy kind 
lady, who had two private greenhouses on 
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her estate, offered to collect specimens 
of wild flowers for me to photograph. I 
told her I would like some perfect dog- 
wood blossoms. After two weeks’ time, 
she told me that she and her chauffeur 
had searched the woods to secure these 
specimens for me; but she thought that 
1 would have to wait another year, as all 
of the dogwood blossoms seemed to be 
blighted and had a brown spot on what 
she ealled “petals.” I have not heard 
from her for twenty years, and | presume 
she is still looking for a blossom with- 
out the frost-bitten tips on the bracts. 

The fruit of the Dogwood is eaten by 
at least thirty species of birds. While 
the seeds do not germinate readily, in 
time many of them do germinate, and 
many small bushes are found growing 
by the roadside. These trees grow slowly, 
but commence to blossom when only small 
bushes. 

In planting the Dogwood, you will be 
more likely to succeed if you get your 
plants from a reliable nurseryman, than 
if you dig them out of a natural thicket. 


y & may well spend a day in the woods 
when the Dogwoods are in blossom, 
for they will inspire you to think and 
pray. 

Unfortunately, many people do not 
realize that one or two small branches of 
this beautiful tree make a far more pleas- 
ing decoration in the home, than a large 
buneh crowded together. To gather large 
bunches to decorate the graves of your 
friends advertises the fact that you have 
not an artistic sense of beauty; and to 
rob the roadside of its floral beauty, is to 
deprive all that follow you from enjoy- 
ing this splendor. 

In the Fall gather some of the scarlet 
berries of the Dogwood and push them 
down into the earth, here and there, and 
coming generations will enjoy the fruits 
of your labor. Few of the seeds drop- 
ped by birds, or in other ways on top 
of leaves or other ground cover, will ever 
rrow. 

Not only is this tree a thing of beauty 
in the Spring, but in the Fall the leaves 
turn to many shades of such brilliant 
red, that it brightens and decorates the 
whole landscape. 

The wood of this tree is valuable in the 
making of tools and for other hardwood 
uses, because of its toughness and sturdy 
dependability. 

Although there are many varieties of 
Dogwood, and many of them desirable for 
planting as ornamental shrubs, I think 
that Cornus florida is the best of them 
all, and the only one of the Dogwoods 
that grows to tree size. 

Many people have the mistaken notion 
that these Dogwoods are poisonous to 
handle, which is not true. The mistaken 
idea comes from the fact that the poison 
sumach (rhus vernix) is by some people 
called Dogwood. This is a very different 
plant indeed, and there is no danger of 
mistaking one plant for the other. There 
is nothing in leaf, flower, or fruit in these 
two plants that resembles each other in 
the slightest. Shun the poison sumach 
as you would a rattlesnake; handle the 
Dogwood all you please without the 
slightest fear. 

In some way, plant more Dogwoods, 
and future generations of children and 
birds will sing their praises of the Dog- 
even though they do not know 
whom they should eredit for the pleasure 
they now enjoy. 


wood, 


THE FLOWERING 

Virginia may well be proud, 

And sing her anthems long and loud; 
Her floral emblem pure and white, 

ft sure doth make a gorgeous sight. 
When dogwood blossoms greet the eye, 

Then you may know that Summer’s nigh. 
So now’s the time to spend the day, 

Out in the woods to think and pray. 
And join the birds in joyous song, 

From morn till night, the whole day long. 


C. W. J. 


DOGWOOD 


Tree Guessing Contest 


1. Cibrh. 6. Cneap. 
2. Laolwi. 7. Peasn. 
8. Yptsuaclue. 8. Ebech. 
}. Leamp. 9. Neip. 
5. Talnuw. 10. Tocsul 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 











June Activ 


ZALEAS, camellias, kalmia _lati- 
folia, and gelsemium sempervirens, 
must be planted in early June so 
that the plants will have time to 

develop roots during the dormant season; 
and when Autumn comes will put out new 
flower buds, and be ready for a strong 
blossoming time next Spring. 








All the spring-flowering shrubs should 
be severely pruned before the heat of 
Summer comes. Cut back spiraeas, of 
all varieties except the summer bloomers. 
Forsythias, exochordas, jasminums, phil- 
adelphus, deutzias, eydonias, and lilacs, 
need to have the pruning shears. Thin 
out the centers, cut out the weak canes, 
and make the plants symmetrical. 

Long new canes on the wistarias must 
be kept in bounds during the summer 
months. If standards are desired instead 
of vines, this summer pruning is essential. 
Leave one strong stem from the ground, 
and cut back the shoots as they come out, 
—some of them off entirely,—leaving 
only those that will make a symmetrical 
rounded head, or one of the triangular 
kind, like the Japanese grow. Any garden 
can grow the standards, while only large 
gardens have room for the wistaria vines 
on trellises and arbors. 


Cydonias need much less pruning than 
other deciduous shrubs, but weak canes 
should be removed, the fruit taken off as 
it appears, and strong rootstocks removed 
and replanted to make new plants. 


Daffodils, snowdrops, scillas, narcissi, 
and Roman hyacinths grow better if left 
in the same situation year after year. 
Hyacinths of the exhibition varieties, 
tulips, and erocuses, must be taken up 
now after the foliage has turned brown; 
the bulbs cleaned of earth, put in a dry 
place, and stored until the fall planting 
time comes. 


The climbing roses need attention. The 
rambler varieties should be eut back so 
that only the new canes will be left, and 
these will provide the bloom for next year. 
In case some of the older canes are healthy 
and cover pergolas and arbors satisfac- 
torily, they can be left for two or three 
seasons; but severe cutting is a fine 
remedy for the mildew that shows so 
heavily on this class of roses each Spring. 

The hardy climbers like Dr. Van Fleet, 
Silver Moon, Chaplin’s Pink Climber, and 
others of this class, need to have the new 
shoots taken off to keep them in bounds. 
Remove also. new or old canes that cross 
or rub on the supporting wires of wood 
of the trellises. This rubbing causes 
canker and injures the growth and 
shortens the life of the rose. 

Cherokees, both white and pink, and 
Lady Banksias in white and yellow, must 
be cut back at this season. Cut the white 
Cherokees very severely; otherwise they 
will cover the earth. The pink ones do 
not grow so much and need less pruning. 
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ities in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON, (8. C.) 


The Banksias are very heavy growers, 
and if the long shoots are removed will 
make much more attractive plants; also 
the bloom will be more bountiful next 
Spring. 





Spraying for aphis with nicotine sul- 
phate is very necessary now. Use this 
on any plant on which the pests appear. 
Dust with arsenate of lead for the leaf 
chewers. 

Spray with Bordeaux mixture for black- 
spot on roses. 

Use nicotine sulphate for lace bug and 
red spider on azaleas. Be sure that the 
spray reaches the underside of the leaves; 
use every ten days during Summer. 

If violets are planted near the azalea 
beds, remove them, as they are the hosts 
of red spider and lace bugs. Get rid of 
the violets to save the azaleas. 

For sooty mildew on crepe myrtles, 
which is a most destructive and dis- 
figuring blight, use miscible oil,—one pint 
to five gallons,—with one-half pint of 
formaldehyde added. The oil is used to 
spread the formaldehyde. Bordeaux mix- 
ture is sometimes recommended for this 
disease, but the oil and formaldehyde is 
a certain cure. 

Spraying at this season on all plants 
should be done in the late afternoons 
while the sun is low. After the formal- 
dehyde is used on the crepe myrtles, the 
old diseased leaves will fall off and new 
ones will come out clean and fresh. 

Tulip trees, liriodendron tulipifera, are 
sometimes infested with scale which is very 
disastrous. The scale pests suck the juice 
from the stems and the honey exudes. 
This draws flies and an added nuisance is 
created. To overcome this the miscible 
oil spray with formaldehyde, used at once, 
is a certain remedy and cure. 

Formaldehyde spraying is disagreeable 
and care must be used to keep the spray 
solution off the skin and not to let it 
blow into the eyes. The negro laborers 
never seem to mind it or to be made un- 
comfortable by its use, but persons with 
tender skins will need to exercise care. 


Seeds of sweet alyssum may be planted 
in the edges of the borders where the 
pansies, nemophila, Virginian stocks, and 
gypsophila have been. Seeds of nas- 
turtiums, zinnias of all kinds, African and 
French marigolds. may be sown. The 
Mexican marigolds and miniature zinnias 
will fill in nicely where the California 
poppies and phlox drummondi are through 
blooming. 

Fantasy, seabious-flowered, and dahlia- 
flowered zinnias can be planted where 
larkspurs and cornflowers have finished 
their blooming, and the plants have been 
pulled out. Leave them until some of 
the seed-pods have ripened so as to insure 
a new crop for another year, but by mid- 
June they can all come out. 

Ageratum of tall and dwarf varieties 
may now come up at once; and cosmos 
and tithonias planted where they are to 
bloom. 


/ 


If any or all of these are now grow- 
ing, then thin them out and replant in 
other situations where they are needed 
to keep the summer borders filled with 
bloom. 

Transplant them in the late afternoons, 
preferably after a shower, and cover with 
cones of paper for two or three days 
until the roots are established in the new 
positions. 


Continue to plant gladioh. Two June 
plantings will extend the blooms until 
October. Dahlias will need to be culti- 
vated, stems kept staked, new shoots snip- 
ped off, and the plants rounded up into 
the character they are to have for fall 
bloom. If the buds are taken off, the 
plants will be stronger and the late bloom 
better. Do not begin intensive culture 
until much later. Healthy, strong plants 
with few stems now, is the aim for the 
next two months. 


Hardy asters and chrysanthemums can 
be separated and planted during the next 
four weeks. Fill in with these plants for 
fall display. Chosen daisies and Korean 
chrysanthemums can also be transplanted 
to advantage. 

Delphiniums and foxgloves will con- 
tinue to bloom if the flower stalks are 
removed. The foxgloves reseed so freely 
it is wise to leave some of the fine stalks 
to ripen. The seed will remain dormant 
until next Spring, and then a large crop 
of new plants will be ready. 

Delphiniums will bloom all Summer if 
the flowers are removed. New stock has 
to be put in each year so there is no gain 
in leaving the flowers. All the aquilegias 
will bloom later if the flower stalks are 
taken off. They do not have to be 
replanted each year. The clumps increase 
in size and floriferousness from year to 
year. They do not reseed. 


Root cuttings should be made of the 
dianthus varieties, of phlox subulata and 
divaricata, and of iberis sempervirens and 
gibraltarica. 


The bearded iris Germanica should be 
lifted now. Clumps ean be taken up and 
rhizomes examined for root-rot; and if 
found, all the diseased portions should be 
cleanly cut off, the leaves trimmed to fan 
shape, and the whole plant soaked in a 
disinfectant. One tablet of bi-chloride of 
mercury to one gallon of water is a satis- 
factory solution. Immerse the whole 
trimmed plant, let it remain from fifteen 
to thirty minutes, then replant in a new 
situation. 

By taking out the crowded centers of 
the clumps unless there is disease it will 
not be necessary to lift them entirely. 
In the South the Summers are too hot 
for very shallow planting and also for 
planting in full sun. Even the finer 
bearded types grow and bloom better if 
shaded from the midday sun. 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


“June, sweet June” the bees keep droning, 
“June” the thrush note echoes clear, 
All of Nature seems intoning: 
June is here. 
—Roy FARRELL GREENE 


ESPITE the extreme and long pe- 
iD riod of cold weather, the droning, 

busy bees are with us. Nature 
has provided exceptionally well for bees. 
It is said that even though the outside 
temperature may fall as low as 30 below 
zero, the bees are enabled to keep the 
temperature of their hives above the freez- 
ing point. When planting seed in field 
or on the lawn, if you will use a mixture 
containing white or red clover, it will re- 
sult in their producing a very superior 
grade of honey, and in keeping the bees 
extremely busy. A German scientist com- 
putes that to produce and store one pound 
of honey, bees have to visit more than 
2,000,000 heads of clover. 


As June is one of the nesting months, 
continue to put out cotton wadding, cot- 
ton waste, pieces of loosely-twisted 
strings, and similar materials, so that the 
birds may find plenty to use. Many of 
those that nest early in Spring, rear a 
second brood in June. See that the bird 
drinking fountain and bird-bath are clean 
and filled with water. If the nests are 
apt to be disturbed by eats, around the 
trees, use collars of tin or some other 
device to prevent climbing. Note and 
study the songs and eall-notes of the va- 
rious species, and especially observe the 
food of these birds, so that you may be 
convinced beyond any doubt of the great 
service these little creatures render the 
gardener in devouring such large num- 
bers of destructive garden pests. If pro- 
vided with an ample supply of fresh 
water, birds are apt to eat less fruit. 


It is not too late to start a garden, so 
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do this at once. Be assured that it will 
repay you a hundredfold in the cash out- 
lay for vegetables that it will save, and 
in the good effects of this fresh-from-the- 
garden food upon the health of the family. 
If you have no available space of your 
own, look about the neighborhood. It is 
quite probable that you may find a plot 
lying idle, the use of which, for such a 
commendable project, may be had for the 
asking; and which can be made to pro- 
duce enough vegetables to supply the 
family table and a surplus for canning 
or to sell at a profit. The owner of such 
a plot should realize that a well-kept gar- 
den in place of a weedy lot would cer- 
tainly be an improvement to his property 
and to the town, besides being a means 
of helping some worthy person to earn 
at least a partial living. To be sure, to 
plant, cultivate, and care for such a gar- 
den as it should be kept, means consider- 
able painstaking labor, but it certainly 
will not be boon-doggling. 


Hurry now to get into the waiting soil, 
all the vegetable and flower seeds that you 
are planning to sow. Second sowings of 
many kinds may also be made. You may 
still plant beets, carrots, summer and win- 
ter radishes, kale, turnips, and other 
wanted varieties. All seedlings started 
in the house or in frames should be trans- 
planted promptly into their permanent 
places. Better yields will be secured 
when late cabbage plants are set out, not 
later than the middle of June. Four- 
o’clocks if planted in a_ well-drained 
sunny spot will give you plenty of late 
flowers, as they may be depended upon 
to bloom until frost cuts them down. 
This is a good time to sow seeds of many 
kinds of perennials, as it gives them 
ample time to develop into strong healthy 
plants that will be ready to transplant 
into permanent positions by late August. 


If not already out, set in the ground 
all bedding plants such as coleus, gera- 
niums, fuchsias, tuberous begonias, and 
salvia. Set out such tender plants as 
tuberoses, cannas, and caladiums. Dah- 
lias for fall blooming should be planted, 
and continue to make weekly plantings of 
gladiolus corms until the beginning of 
next month. House plants that have 
been on a sheltered porch may be re- 
moved to some convenient portion of the 
grounds. It is a good practice to plunge 
the pots up to the rim in the soil, taking 
heed to turn the pots several times during 
the Summer, to discourage the wander- 
ings of any roots that come through the 
drainage hole in the pot. Gloxinias and 
tuberous begonias should not be kept 
hot sunshine. Your pots of achimenes 
and fairy lilies (zephyranthes) wintered 
in pots in the cellar, and now making 
growth, may be placed outdoors. If de- 
sired they may be planted into the open 
ground, but as they are not hardy, they 
must be lifted in the Fall. 


June certainly is a busy 
conscientious gardener who must kee ~p on 
the look-out for destructive pests and 
weeds that aim to destroy or crowd out his 
plants. Keep the hoe going to keep down 
weedy growths and to stir the soil. Use 
the sprayer wherever needed. Stake tall 
plants in a neat manner. See that the 
plants do not want for water, especially 
those that are being grown in flower 
boxes, baskets, and pots; the soil in which 
being exposed on all sides dries out very 
quickly. Trim and dust rambler roses 
and eut flowers daily. to assure a longer 
season of bloom. Iris blooms if picked 
in bud will open in water in the house. 
Spray, weed, cultivate, cut the grass, but 
do not let the garden work crowd out 
merited rest, and thoughts of vacations 
and holidays. June 14th being Flag Day, 
show allegiance to the country of your 
birth or adoption by unfurling the Ameri- 
ean flag and by celebrating the day in 
an appropriate manner, . 


It’s high time to fill the decorative 
flower boxes for porch and window deco- 
ration. The soil in these should be quite 
rich and the plants well-chosen for the 
best results. In deciding upon the varie- 
ties take into consideration the exposure. 


one for the 


For the shady side of the house, use 
ferns and similar foliage plants. Use 
sun-loving kinds on the south side. 


Choose plants that bear flowers the color 
of which will harmonize with the color 
of the house, awnings, ete. Hanging 
baskets, too, will add to the beauty of 
your place. In these use mostly plants 
that vine, though some plants with an 
upright habit of growth may be used in 
the middle of the basket. A vine like 


wandering Jew, that will grow upward 
and downward, is a good plant to use 


along the rim. A few seeds of common 
buckwheat will add a delicate greenery 
and blossom, and keep your friends 
guessing as to what the plant is. 


If, as the result of the unusually cold 
weather of the past Winter, you have 
had a loss of hedge plants, shrubbery, 
roses, and, hardy vines, you have probably 
replaced as many as expedient by this 


(Continued on page 546) 
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Packing Peonies for Shipment 


By C. D. PENNELL, (Ohio) 


(in Bulletin of American Peony Society) 


ship by mail. Every peony lover 

should know how to pack them for 
this purpose or even to pack them: for 
house guests who are returning home. 


Pair: blooms are easily packed to 


SELECTION OF BLOOMS 

Selection of blooms for packing is the 
most difficult problem. The stage of 
development of the bud must be con- 
sidered in relation to the distance the 
package is to be sent. 

Japanese and single varieties—tight 
buds that show color. Semi-double and 
full double varieties—loose bud or half- 
open flower. 

Buds that are sacked are more easily 
packed. This procedure is recommended 
for exhibition and is a splendid education 
for all growers to experience. 

Disbud and select promising terminal 
buds. Place one-half-pound paper bag 
over the buds and slip a small rubber 
band over the bag to draw the bag shut 
and hold sack to the stem. Bag should 
then be lifted up so as not to rest on 
the bud. This protection serves against 
rain and retains the color. Heavy rain 
will drive the bag down, and the bag 
should be lifted up off of the bud as 
soon after a rain as possible in order to 
prevent contact and thereby chance of 
<lisfiguration. 


CUTTING OF BLOOMS 

Time: Cut the blooms early in the day. 
The buds should be dry and the color 
unaffected by the sun. Between 9:00 and 
10:00 a. m. is suggested as the best time. 

Method: Judge blooms to be cut by the 
feel of the bud. The single varieties 
should be in a tight bud that shows color. 
The full double variety should be about 
three-fourths open. Remove foliage with 
exception of one or two leaves. The 
sacked bloom can be judged by the feel 
of the bud under the sack. A full double 
flower will completely fill a half-pound 
bag. 

PREPARATION OF BLOOMS 

Cut the blooms—label, if necessary— 
and place in water in a basement room 
(or a cool room) that is dry. The Peony 
will absorb water and the cool tempera- 
ture will hold the flower at the stage of 
development desired. Plan to leave the 
flowers in water at least 6 to 10 hours. 


BOX TO USE 
A suitable box may be obtained from 
the florist. It should be a eardboard or 
corrugated box as is commonly used for 
eut flowers. A convenient size would be 
8 inches wide by 36 inches long and 10 
inches deep. 


METHOD FOR PACKING 

Line box with heavy paper or news- 
paper. Place box in same temperature 
with flowers until time to pack. When 
ready to pack, dry the stems before plac- 
ing in the box. (Many times it is desir- 
able to have the stem ends of the blooms 


~~ 


packed in some damp moss or wet paper 
—this depending on the length of time 
of shipment, distance, etc.). 

Place blooms at ends of box—stems 
in center. In this way a dozen buds or 
more can be placed in each end. At 
the center of this arrangement, make two 
holes in the bottom of box and then 
tie with a soft cord or strip of cloth. 
This will prevent the arrangement from 
shifting and being damaged in handling. 
The buds or blooms should be protected 
by tissue paper. In ease of a sacked 
bloom—the sack will provide protection. 
Cover the center of the arrangement with 
waterproof or oiled paper if damp moss 
or wet paper are used, before tying in 
center of box. 


WRAPPING AND MARKING 


Remember to consider the distance the 
package will be sent and the amount of 
handling necessary in shipping. Wrap 
and tie package carefully. Instructions 
to eut and place blooms in water on receipt 
of package, should be marked on out- 
side of box. Postal authorities will advise 
you as to best time for shipment and 
time of arrival at destination. 


Long Storage of Peony Blooms 


WE have stored Peonies several seasons 
for a period not exceeding three 
weeks; but this year, just as an experi- 
ment, endeavored to keep them until the 
Gladiolus Show, August 18 and 19. Had 
the buds been bagged when about the 
size of marbles, the blossoms doubtless 
would have been better. 

My method is to select a few of the 
strongest buds of each variety and cover 
them with half-pound bags fastened at 
the bottom with a bulldog paper clip. 
When the uncovered buds on the plants 
mature to the point of the loosening of 
the outside colored petals, (this must be 
when the buds are still quite tight, how- 
ever), the ones bagged should be cut 
and placed in cold water for one or two 
hours. Take them from the water, dry 
the stems and leaves very thoroughly, (do 
not leave all the leaves on), and still with 
the bags clipped on the buds, pack them 
carefully in heavy corrugated cardboard 
boxes or wooden boxes and place in cold 
storage. Store them at the temperature 
used for cheese or eggs,—30 deg. to 35 
deg. F. 

The blossoms shown in Boston were ut 
in storage June 14 and taken out 24 hours 
before the show. I think they should have 
been taken out the night before that, giv- 
ing them 36 hours. 

Upon taking them out of storage, un- 
pack, cut the stem ends, and place them 
in cold water as soon as possible. Remove 
the clips from the bags and loosen them, 
but do not remove them for 12, 24, or 36 
hours, according to the length of time 
stored. When you do remove the bags, 
you will be amazed and delighted, for 
you can fairly see the blossoms grow. 


Bagging the buds preserves the fine 
color and also keeps the blossoms dry, for 
if the buds or leaves are put into storage 
wet they may mildew. When the Peonies 
are unpacked they may have a hopeless 
appearance, the leaves appearing withered, 
but they respond wonderfully to the above 
treatment. 


Beatrice D. Winsor, ( Mass.) 
(in Horticulture) 


EpitTor’s Nore :—tThe above is especially in- 
teresting to me because of my long experience 
in cold storage and refrigeration. It is a real 
accomplishment to store peony buds and have 
them open into exhibition peony blooms after 
a period of more than two months. The secret 
of success here is the care which Miss Winsor 
exercised in cutting, bagging, and packing, as 
well as in removing the buds from cold stor- 
age; but it is likewise owing to the fact that 
the Peony is a cold-weather plant; one which 
grows, matures, and blooms during the cooler 
part of the year. This is why it is so sus- 
ceptible t seemingly impossible results in keep- 
ing the buds in cold storage for such a long 
term. 

From a practical standpoint I would point 
out that if peony buds are to be kept for 
only a period of two or three weeks, which is 
all that is usually necessary to meet the peony 
show dates, that a higher temperature would 
be just as good, or perhaps a little better.— 
say 40° or 45°; whereas for the long term 
under discussion in this case, the temperature 
of cheese and egg storage, which might range 
from 30 F. to 35 F., would be more suitable. 


Herbs Popular with Home 
Gardeners 


HERBS are again becoming popular 
in the home garden which has be- 
come the chief source of supply of these 
plants, particularly of those types that 
are used in the fresh state, judging from 
the number of questions asked about 
herbs and their culture in communica- 
tions received at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. To meet 
the demand for information on this sub- 
ject the Station has issued a _ brief 
circular entitled “The Herb Garden,” 
prepared by Prof. G. P. Van Eseltine. 
A copy of the circular may be obtained 
upon request to the Station. 


“Within the last decade, sweet or 
culinary herbs have again become popu- 
lar in the home garden,” says Prof. Van 
Eseltine. “These plants with few excep- 
tions belong either to the mint or to 
the parsley family and have a strong 
but generally pleasing odor, and a pun- 
gent or somewhat bitter but tasteful 
flavor, These characteristics restrict 
their use in general to small quantities 
for the purpose of adding flavor or 
aroma to other dishes; consequently, 
many herbs are not profitable crops for 
the commercial grower and the home 
garden becomes the chief source of 
supply.” 

Prof. Van Eseltine then gives brief 
directions on the culture and propaga- 
tion of the commoner herbs, together 
with information on methods of preser- 
vation. In a chart which forms part of 
the circular he lists 43 herbs with notes 
on their plant characteristics, soil require- 
ments, culture, and use. 


In addition to this chart, more detailed 
information is given on each of the 
following more popular herbs: Balm, 
basil, caraway, dill, fennel, lavender, pot 
marjoram, sweet marjoram, mint, pars- 
ley, rosemary, sage, summer and winter 
savory, tarragon, and thyme. 
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The American Elm is among the most graceful of Trees. This Elm at Marietta, Ohio, 
is said to be the largest in the United States, measuring 35 feet in circumference 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HIS month it is our privilege to 

witness two striking changes of the 

season. Early June still has the 
appearance of Spring lingering about it. 
The trees are not yet fully leafed out; 
the later woodland wildflowers are to be 
found; and the birds are busy with family 
eares. But latter June changes the pic- 
ture. At no other time during the year 
is the foliage so dense and green. The 
woods flowers have given way to the 
blossoms of the open fields; and while 
birds are still nesting, many have finished 
and are taking a much-needed rest. 


The quiet ponds are full of life, we 
discover, if we investigate at this time. 
Polliwogs (tadpoles) by the thousands 
in various stages of development wriggle 
and dart about in the shallow water. 
The world would be filled with frogs and 
toads if all of them grew to maturity, 
but so many things happen to reduce their 
numbers that comparatively few reach 
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the adult stage. Certain birds that do 
not mind getting their feet wet, haunt 
the muddy little shores of those ponds, 


feasting on the young wrigglers. While 
these orgies cut down the _ tadpole 


population, it is not so disastrous as a 
drought that may dry up the pond com- 
pletely, killing the entire colony. This 
is a situation we do not like to con- 
template, because the polliwogs of this 
Spring are the sweet singers of another 
season. 

By latter June many members have 
dropped from the bird chorus, but we 
are aware that individual singers are fill- 
ing the gap. The wood pewee, in this 
latter class, sings his drowsy little tune, 
“nee-a-wee,” over and over again through 
the warm summer days. If we were not 
so well acquainted with his habits, we 
might fear that he would fall from his 
perch in sheer exhaustion. But he is 
not sleepy in any sense of the word, for 


even as he sings his little tune he dashes 
out from his leafy perch, captures an 
unwary insect flying through the air, and 
lands back in his bower to utter “pee-a- 
wee” in the same weary tone. 


The song sparrow is another singer 
that will not desert us as Summer ad- 
vances. His sweet little melodies con- 
tinue on through the months,—morning, 
noon, and evening,—as he sits in full 
view on the top of a post, his little head 
thrown back and his breast distended 
as his song ripples forth. 


The catbird and the thrasher are other 
interesting minstrels of the Summer. 
Both are singers of medleys, improvising 
as they go. Both like to select the top- 
most branch of the highest dooryard 
tree, there to give his concert. The eat- 
bird’s favorite singing time is just at 
dusk when the other birds are silent. 

Trees that blossomed such a short time 
ago are rapidly developing their fruit. 
By latter June cherries will be ripening 
and the earliest apples will be nearing 
the green-apple-pie stage. Strawberries, 
both tame and wild, will be in their 
prime before June is half over, and 
raspberries will follow close behind. 


We seldom think of hickory nuts, wal- 
nuts, and chestnuts in June, but they 
too are forming and growing toward a 
frosty day in October when they will 
ripen and fall. So cleverly does Nature 
conceal them in their early stages, that 
unless we make a point of investigating 
the matter, we do not notice them at all. 


June brings the fireflies to add their 
loveliness to the evenings. As the wheat 
fields of late June turn from green to 
gold, so do the numbers of the fireflies 
increase. There are few things more 
entrancing than a ripening field of wheat 
with a multitude of these bright dancers 
floating over it. 


One of the last trees to blossom is the 
linden or basswood. In late June the 
tree becomes a huge bouquet of yellow 
fragrance, beloved by the bees whose 
drone may be heard among the blossoms 
from daylight until nearly dark. 


As stated before, the flowers of later 
June are of the open fields, tough- 
stemmed and hardy: The many varieties 
of fringed fleabane; pungent yarrow with 
its lacey leaves; the first blossoms of a 
long suecession of sunflowers, perhaps 
known to many as black- and brown- 
eyed Susans which is, however, a classi- 
fication more or less in error; then the 
most beautiful of all, the wild roses, 
dainty and fragrant. At random there 
is sweet clover, yellow mustard, and 
wild iris in moist places. 


On June 21st comes an event that is 
always tinged with sadness for the nature 
lover. It is the year’s longest day. 
Ever since the 22nd of last December 
the days have slowly lengthened, gradu- 
ally climbing up the hill to Summer. But 
after the longest day, Summer will go 
down the hill toward Winter. But June 
has so many interests that we cannot 
dwell long on this one rather depressing 
fact, but must accept it as something that 
eannot be changed. 
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Details of Home-garden 
Lily Propagation 


By MARIE KNOX WENDT, (Iowa) 
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ILIES are one of the few garden 
beauties seldom passed from one 


gardener to another. Most peren- 
nials require digging and dividing every 
few years, and some divisions are sure 
to be reserved for friends who have ad- 
mired them greatly; but Lilies usually 
remain year after year in the same spot, 
growing more beautiful as the elump 
slowly increases. In facet most of them 
resent being disturbed, so the gardener 
will not move them except in cases where 
it is necessary to change their location. 

When next you discover a vigorous 
clump of a variety you particularly ad- 
mire, in bloom in the garden or peren- 
nial border of a friend, beg permission 
to pull a stalk or two upon which the 
blossoms are fading or that have lately 
finished blooming. 

Grasp the stalk midway with both 
hands. Twist slightly and at the same 
time give a sharp jerk sideways, toward 
you, and the stem will pull up easily 
from the bulb center. Don’t break it 
at or just below the ground. Keep this 
stem moist, so wilting will not occur, 
by wrapping the base in damp moss (or 
even a damp cloth) and then paper. 

In a partially-shaded border prepare 
a spot by spading deeply, so the soil will 
be loose and thus absorb the required 
amount of moisture. In this location 
plant your lily stem or stalk, stripping 
the leaves from the lower half and set- 
ting so the lower 10 to 12 inches of the 
stem are covered by soil. If the soil 
is dry, use water enough to moisten well. 
Here, under ordinary weather conditions, 
grow this stem in the same healthy state 
as if remaining in its original elump. 
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If an interval of dry weather occurs 
watering may be necessary, but do not 
keep wet. The aim is to keep the soil 
in its natural state of moisture. A little 
stirring of the surface around the stalk 
from time to time will prevent too rapid 
evaporation, or possibly a light mulch 
about the stem might be advisable. 

Leave this stalk undisturbed for a 
period of about six weeks, at the end 
of which time it may be earefully lifted 
and the lower 4 to 6 inches will be found 
clustered with small bulblets, 10 to 20 
in number, depending upon the kind of 
Lily, vitality of the stalk, growing eondi- 
tions, ete. 

The longer the stalk ean be left in the 
ground undisturbed, the larger the bulb- 
lets will have grown, but eare must be 
taken to get them transplanted in time 
to make good root growth for next sea- 
son’s growing. No roots will be made 
in cold weather; so if transplanted too 
late in Fall, no top growth will appear 
from them next Spring. 

In resetting they may be carefully 
separated, (if good size has been at- 
tained), and planted about two inches 
deep in a good friable garden loam; or 
the stem may be eut off just above. the 
last bulblet and planted lying horizon- 





The home propagation of flowers is an in- 
teresting pastime and adventure for those 
who have time and inclination to devote to 
this enticing pursuit. Lilies offer much 
promise in possibilities for development. 


—(Editor) 








tally in a trench about four inches deep. 
Protect with a light muleh the first Win- 
ter; after that no mulching is usually 
required. Good top growth will oceur the 
next season, and the bulbs will greatly 
increase in size. Keep a muleh about 
the stems of the plants in Summer to 
keep their roots moist and cool, and to 
protect the bulbs should they grow too 
near the surface. 

Early in Fall of their first growing 
season, again dig and reset them in their 
permanent position, planting them at the 
proper depth. They may bloom the see- 
ond year, or it may take four years, 
depending upon the rapidity of growth 
and the variety you are propagating. 
You are sure of success by this method 
with the Madonna, Candlestick, and 
Umbellatum Lilies, but many others are 
worth trying. 

Many varieties may be _ successfully 
grown from stem cuttings. The indoor 
forcing of Easter Lily longiflorum is 
especially easy. A box of moist sand is 
prepared as for rooting cuttings of other 
plants, only in this instance the cutting 
itself doesn’t root. Remove a stem from 
a Lily in active growth and preferably 
just before blooming. Divide this stem 
into cuttings having 3 to 4 leaves each. 
Leave one leaf at the top, but eut the 
others back almost to the stem, and leav- 
ing the axil of the leaf undisturbed. Sink 
these cuttings into the prepared sand 
almost to or eovering the base of the 
top leaf. Care for them as ordinary cut- 
tings, being careful of excess moisture. 
In a short time a bulblet will form, joined 
to the stem and resting in the axil of 
the leaf. Each eutting will thus produce 
as many bulblets as there were leaves 
upon it. These little bulblets soon grow 
roots for themselves and ean be ¢are- 
fully separated from the mother stem 
or transplanted as the’ basal stem was. 

Leaf cuttings may be made in the same 
manner by cutting a leaf from the stem 
leaving the dormant bud at the base 
attached and undisturbed. Set in the 
prepared sand so the base is well covered. 
A bulblet will develop from the dormant 
bud in the axil just as upon the stem 
cutting. Each leaf thus planted produces 
a bulb. 

Such bulblets if hardy can be treated 
same as the garden-propagated ones. If 
tender, they may be grown outside in a 
suitable location in Summer, in cold eli- 
mates, and brought indoors for earrying 
over Winter. 

For us amateur gardeners, these meth- 
ods are preferred to the bulb growers’ 
method of propagation by scales, because 
in that case the bulb would be lifted from 
its location when in bloom or immedi- 
ately after, and one doesn’t want their 
clump of ornamental Lilies injured by 
being disturbed at that time. 

Certain ones, as Tenuifolium, are best 
grown from seed as they come quickly 
and bloom after two years of active 
growth. Dealers in lily seed state whether 
the variety is easy or difficult; of quick 
germination, or very tardy. Those marked 
“easy” or “quick” can be profitably propa- 
gated from seed, following the directions 
the seedsman advises. 

Propagating Lilies is a thrilling gar- 
dening adventure and one we all can 
experience at one time or another. 
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The Garden Club 


Edited by MARION P. THOMAS 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 








HE following letter tells of work along 
the Junior Garden Club line. This is 

work being done in New Haven, Vermont: 

“T know if -you could see the little 
girls hurrying to come to the meetings 
as soon as school is over, one Friday a 
month, you’d feel that age didn’t make 
much difference about interest. There are 
twelve girls who have already been to 
meetings and two more to come next 
time. Their ages range from four to 
ten. The little four-year-old has been 
to every meeting since she joined, except 
one, and there was sickness in her family 
at that time. 

“Well, the first meeting was just a walk 
in my garden with two little girls. We 
talked it over and they told of other girls 
they felt would like to come. At first we 
didn’t know about having the little ones 
as members, but decided it would do no 
harm and might help. I’m glad we let 
them come. It has seemed that children 
almost always like flowers, and could be 
taught while young, many things that 
older ones haven’t seemed to learn but 
would like to know. 

“For instance, a neighbor, an old lady 
of over eighty, told me she hadn’t known 
till this last year that the stems should be 
eut in a diagonal manner. A friend who 
had had flowers for years, and knew a 
lot about raising them, told of her experi- 
ence with Honesty. She had some all 
ready to pick, but it looked so homely 
and brown she thought it was spoiled 
and threw it away. She found out after- 
ward that she should have peeled off 
those brown layers on each side, and then 
she would have had lovely material for 
winter bouquets. 

“Think of two years’ work thrown 
away! So those are two of the things I’ve 
taught them; how to cut flowers and 
about the honesty plant. At our August 
meeting (our second) we learned about 
different flower names. Had a hunt in 
my garden for animals, girls, and boys 
among the flowers, like Tiger Lily, Rose, 
and Sweet William. In September we 
played a game something like ‘Spin the 
Platter,’ but when called upon we had 
to give the name of a flower. At that 
meeting one of the girls told of some- 
thing her mother had said about eutting 
flowers, showing interest that pleased me. 
When they went home I gave each a 
bouquet to take to some older person, a 
shut-in or a sick friend. After each had 
carried away a bouquet, two or three came 
back as they had thought of someone 
else who needed a bouquet to cheer them. 
Of course I was glad to give them the 
extra ones. 

“One day two little girls came to me 
from school; one couldn’t speak very dis- 
tinetly, but she told me of a little sick 
friend whose mother had died a short 
time before. They said their teacher had 
said they might take a bouquet to her at 
recess. I do wish you could have seen 
them tripping along with their hands full 
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of flowers,—oh so happy in doing for 
others. 

“At the September meeting I showed 
the girls Ragweed and told of the trouble 
it eaused. There are several here in the 
village who have hay fever badly. I my- 
self hadn’t known until a short time before 
how Ragweed looked, and was ashamed 
to find quite a bit of it on our land. 
Needless to say 1 got very busy pulling 
it up. Then one Sunday, when two of 
the girls who live nearby were walking 
to church with me, one of them suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘See all that hay fever.’ Sure 
enough, there was a quantity of Ragweed 
right near the church. It seemed a dis- 
grace to have it there, so for our October 
meeting we went over one afternoon after 
school, carrying sacks, and got busy. We 
worked (and it was work I can tell you) 
until after five o’clock, pulling the weed. 
One of the children had a large cart which 
was filled up high and tramped down to 
make room for more. After it was filled 
and all the bags also, we rested on the 
church steps and lunched on candy and 
fruit; after which our load was taken to 
a spot where one of the fathers was to 
burn it. I do wish I had a picture to 
keep of those little folks working so 
earnestly trying to do their bit to help 
to eradicate such a horrid weed. 

“Next year we hope to do still more 
and perhaps interest others in the same 
work. You see when we organized our 
Club it was too late for the children to 
have gardens of their own, so.I had them 
use mine and have the benefit of the 
flowers. Then the last of November they 
came and worked on Christmas gifts— 
something to give a lover of flowers. 

“As a surprise I had a birthday cake 
and favors to celebrate the birthdays of 
those who were born in October, Novem- 
ber, and December. Four members were 
thus honored. 

“The first of December we had a short 
meeting and went out and saw how the 
Roses had been put to bed. It pleased 
me when one of the girls told us how her 
father put evergreen boughs to protect a 
lovely American Beauty Climber they 
had. We had mounded up dirt around 
our Hybrid Tea Roses. I saw she was 
interested in the subject and learning. 

“We were to have had a Christmas tree 
together, but the day before it was to 
have been, the school had to close because 
of measles. Some of the members were 
among the victims, so they had to have 
the gifts at home. 

“To get a little money to use in the 
Club, the girls have sold Tasty Jell. They 
want to sell more so as to have money 
next year to visit a beautiful garden on 
an estate in Shelburne which is open to 
the public a certain day. It would seem 
like fairyland to them, I’m sure, as the 
setting by Lake Champlain is ideal. If 
we required dues some could not come 
very well. 

“One more activity,—we are making a 
‘flower clock.’ It is made of a piece of 
white cardboard, with a large circle drawn 
to represent the face of a clock; but in- 
stead of numbers for the hours we have 
the names of the months, starting with 
January at the XII place. Then diameters 
are drawn across connecting each two 
opposite months, and dividing the space 


into twelve sections, one for each month. 
In each of these we paste a picture of a 
flower which blossoms that month. (If 
the flower is put on at the meeting for 
the month, this clock will provide a whole 
year of interest.) 

“One more thing I want to tell, as it 
shows thought, even when not at a meet- 
ing. We were reviewing what we'd 
learned and talking of cutting stems 
diagonally, when a little girl spoke up 
and stated her mother said to cut them 
on a slant as they could drink the water 
better and keep fresh longer that way. 
Another girl remarked that we had to 
tip our tumblers when we drink. Quite 
a good way to illustrate the idea, I 
thought. We've been organized but a 
short time, but I do feel the Club has 
done well for such young children.” 


We would like more reports on junior 
work, please. According to the State 
and National Year Books, this branch of 
garden club work is much more general 
than we had any idea of. Send informa- 
tion, all you who know, so that we can 
help advance such a good movement. 


Many requests are received for program 
suggestions, so please do not forget to 
pass yours along by sending either year 
books or copied lists of subjects. Those 
from former years are equally welcome. 
yarden Clubs are of all ages; some just 
newly organized and in need of rudimen- 
tary garden instructions; others have 
simply run dry of ideas and need fresh 
suggestions. Activities outside of pro- 
gram meetings are also wanted. What is 
your Club doing for your community, 
not necessarily in the line of so-called 
charity, as that work really belongs to 
other organizations, of which most of us 
are also members? Garden Clubs ean 
best turn their attention to supplying 
beauty, without which life may be very 
sordid and barren. Yes, even in these 
days, when so much must be done to 
relieve physical want, something must be 
spent of time, labor, and even money to 
help both mind and soul. 

Here are some suggestions: Flower 
Arrangement,—Japanese, Massed, Line; 
Some “Don’ts” of Flower Arrangement ; 
Membership Responsibility; Getting the 
Most from Membership; A Memory of 
Old-World Gardens; The Economy 
Garden; Garden Supplies; Garden Books; 
Lecture and Slides by Local Davey Tree 
Surgeon; Slides, “The Big Bug Hunt in 
the Garden;” Wild Flowers I Have 
Found in this Locality; The Iris Slides 
from the American Iris Society; Judg- 
ing a Flower Show by Scoring; Rose 
Slides from the American Rose Society; 
The Backbone and Background of a Small 
Garden; Privacy in Your Garden with a 
Living Wall of Green; Getting the Soil in 
Condition; Fertilizers; Shrubs; The 
Lawn; How to Attract Birds; Lilacs; 
My Cutting Garden; Garden of Annuals 
and Shrubs; Various Vines in the Plant- 
ing Scheme; Perennials the Year Around; 
Forcing Bulbs for House Bloom; Cutting 
and Pruning; Petunias; Primroses; Tulips 
for the May Garden; Different Varieties 
of Tulips; Some Good Named Tulips 
of Each Variety; Old-fashioned Pinks; 

(Continued on page 345) 
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THREE UNUSUAL PERENNIALS 


Three of the more unusual perennials, that 
will be grown in more gardens as their 
merits and beauty are known, are: Romneya 
coulteri or Caifornia tree poppy, polygonum 
sieboldi, and artemisia lactiflora. 

Romneya coulteri is a native of California 
and would probably not be hardy in north- 
ern gardens, but where it can be grown, it 
is well worth while. The blooms are like 
large white poppies with a great many 
yellow stamens and four black blotches 
toward the center. The petals are trans- 
parent and give an ethereal appearance. 
The perfume is not pronounced but is 
exquisite. The plant will grow five to six 
feet tall and as broad, It endures drought, 
but grows well with plenty of moisture, and 
is more apt to spread from underground 
runners then. I do not believe it would 
become a pest, however. 

It should be left in the same place as long 
as possible, as it does not care to be trans- 
planted. A place where it receives sun- 
shine most of the day, and where there is 
plenty of room, suits it best. It blooms all 
Summer, and into the Autumn. 

Polygonum sieboldi is a relative of the 
silver lace vine, and the first one I saw 
made me think it was a silver lace vine 
growing up through a rhododendron. The 
leaves are quite large and the blooms are 
very much like the blooms of the silver lace 
vine. The blooms come at the tips of the 
branches and bloom during the late Summer 
and Fall. This perennial also grows quite 
large, about five feet tall and about as 
broad. If the large leaves are stripped off 
and the flowers mixed with other flowers, 
it is very lovely. The color is creamy- 
white. 

Artemisia lactiflora is not new to many 
gardens but is not found as often as it 
deserves to be. I find it easy to grow and 
like its plumes of creamy-white in late 
Summer. Mine is in the sun, but I think 
it would be better in partial shade, as the 
blooms have burned a little. It has a most 
pleasing perfume. It grows from four to 
six feet tall and rather slender until the 
clump is three or four years old. It will 
endure drought but likes a good rich soil. 

All three of these perennials are best for 
the back of the perennials border, and must 
have elbow room. 


HAzeL VAN EATON, (Ore.) 


PUSSY’S PERILOUS TRIP 

No, the cat in this story didn’t “ride 
the rods,” but she did ride forty miles in a 
slippery, shifting, sliding chute, and to this 
day, we are wondering how she ever main- 
tained her position over all the bumping, 
bouncing bends in the road. 

Puss was discovered at a chain-store in 
Milford, Mass., when the driver of a coal 
truck, which had come non-stop from 
Quincy, pulled out the metal chute which 
hung suspended underneath. Imagine his 
surprise to find a half-grown- cat crouch- 
ing in the narrow channel! Nothing there 
in which a stowaway could stick her claws! 

With mingled feelings of admiration and 
compassion, the driver carried the plucky 
little animal into the store, where she 
received a warm welcome from the genial 
manager who realized that such an ambi- 
tious, enterprising cat could be only an 
asset to any store. 

The driver, well pleased, proceeded with 
the delivery of the coal, and then rattled 
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on to the next stop, which was Franklin. 
And this time, as he eased his truck to the 
back door, he thought he was “seeing 
things” for, believe it or not, there sat 
the same little gray cat! 

The manager heard the driver calling 
excitedly, “Hey, I’ve got a cat on; I 
thought I left her in Milford, but here she 
is again!” To which, the ever-bustling 
manager shouted back, “Well, leave her off 
here; we’re out of a cat just now.” While 
the cat, herself, seemed to say, rather 











Mr. Strickland poses the 
Heroine of the _ story 


apologetically, “While I am deeply appre- 
ciative of the attention I received in Mil- 
ford, my destination was Franklin; hope 
you don’t mind.” Now it happens that this 
particular manager has a great fondness 
for all animals; so much so,—that close 
friends say Vestiny guided the cat to him. 

One thing has been proven,—pussy was 
no common female adventuress; for once 
within the store, all the King’s horses and 
all the King’s men, could not induce her to 
go out. 

As for me, I still continue to ponder over 
pussy’s perilous trip and the underlying 
causes. 


LAURA RAYMOND STRICKLAND, ( Mass.) 


APPLE SEEDS ALWAYS PRODUCE 
NEW VARIETIES 


Plant an apple seed and a new variety 
or seedling is produced. Plant a hundred 
apple seeds from the same tree and each 
new tree so produced will bear apples 
which will differ from each other to a 
greater or lesser degree. 

This is easily understood because seeds 
are produced by the fertilization of the 
blossoms. Pollen from the flowers of one 
tree is carried by bees or insects to the 
pistils of the blossoms of another tree. 
This starts the development of the apple 
and the seed. All blossoms not so fertil- 
ized drop off. Most apple varieties are 
self-sterile, and fruit is not produced un- 


less pollen from another variety is brought 
in to fertilize the blossoms. Orchardists, 
therefore, have learned not to plant more 
than four rows of one variety together, 
and to bring in honey bees for pollina- 
tion to insure a crop. 

It can, therefore, be readily seen that 
the seeds of any apple, being the result of 
a cross between two different varieties 
(and their parents before them the same) 
will produce a new, or seedling variety. 


H. J. RAHMLOw, 
(See. Wise. State Hort. Society) 


FRENCH HYDRANGEA 


In the Spring of 1932 I fell heir to a 
French Hydrangea, six years old. I planted 
it in a sunny border. It made a growth 
two feet high, three feet across, but no 
bloom. 

In the Fall of 1934 I moved it to the 
north side of the house, where it got each 
day about two hours’ sun, filtered through 
overhanging tall shrubbery. The ground 
was dug out to a depth of two feet and 
fertilized with sheep manure and rotted 
oak leaves, and the Hydrangea planted on 
top of this. The first bloom cluster opened 
July 2 and on August 2nd, seventeen clus- 
ters were open at one time. One was open 
when frost cut it down October 18th, mak- 
ing 27 blooms in all. Color was a brilliant 
steel-blue. 

Harry B. FIKE, (W. Va.) 


CURE FOR CUTWORMS 


As I have found several useful pointers 
these past few years in THE FLower 
GRowER, I am sending you what I find a 
sure cure for cutworms. 

Take 1 pound of paris green to 25 pounds 
of bran mixed with cheap molasses, to make 
it stick; spread between the rows when 
first signs of cutworms appear. Hoe in 
next day. Do this for two years, then 
skip a year. You will find your garden 
free of insects. 


FRED W. SHIELDS, (Man.) 


PEONIES THAT DO NOT BLOOM 


Fall is the best time for setting Peonies, 
when they first go dormant, as they get 
busy forming buds at that time and on,— 
for spring bloom. But Peonies will grow 
and surely bloom, set in very early Spring, 
as I have made a rule to buy expensive 
varieties such as Le Cygne, Kelway Glori- 
ous, Solange, Walter Faxon, and others in 
Spring, from cold storage, as prices are low. 
Of course, no bloom from the first season. 
The Peony reported as lifted and set again 
in same place, was no doubt planted too 
deeply, and was probably around two inches 
nearer surface after replacing. I tried the 
same trick on a bunch of mine last Fall,— 
hope it works. 


Mrs. D. M. Futton, (Iowa) 


SILICA AND WEAK-STEMMED PLANTS 
The booklet of Geo. W. Park Seed Com- 
pany, Greenwood, S. C., states as follows: 


“Soil devoid of silica produces weak, 
soft-stemmed plants.” 


This refers not to any particular plant 
and flower, and presumably it has the same 
effect on growing vegetation generally. 
Just passing this information along for 
what it is worth. 

F. O. D., (Fla.) 
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NARCISSI HAVE INSECT PESTS IN 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


If the Glad Philosopher thinks that Nar- 
cissi have no insect pests, he should pay 
a visit to Clinton, New York. There on 
College Hill, which is opposite Hamilton 
College, is the home of a man who has 
two plant hobbies—Iris and Narcissi. These 
he develops to the nth degree of perfection. 
The Narcissi are many of them imported. 

All are protected by screen frames hooked 
together to make a sort of shelter over 
each oblong bed. These must be put up 
in the Spring and taken down and packed 
away after the blooming season. This is 
all because of the Narcissus Fly. I never 
have seen the fly, and it seems to belong 
on College Hill only. The man above-men- 
tioned has given me bulbs from his sur- 
plus when resetting, and fortunately the 
flies did not come with them. Only an 
extreme enthusiast, it seems to me, would 
attempt to grow Narcissus under such con- 
ditions. 

Marion P. Tuomas, (N. Y.) 
CROSSING OF PUMPKINS, MELONS, 
SQUASHES, ETC. 


That portion of my note in the Decem- 
ber issue relating to pumpkins and squash 
was just a general one. Brother Buck has 
seen fit to qualify it, so we will still fur- 
ther qualify it and also his answer to Mrs, 
Fleming (Feb. issue). 

Cucumbers, muskmelons, pumpkins, and 
squash all belong to one family,—the Cu- 
curbitaceae. 

All varieties of cucumbers and musk- 
melons belong to two species of the genus 
Cucumis which belongs to the above fam- 
ily, and are as closely related as are the 
sugar maples and the soft maples, and 
could cross; as almost without exception 
crosses can be made orly between species 
of the same genus. 

All varieties of pumpkin and squash 
belong to three species of the genus Cu- 
curbita, also of the above family, and these 
varieties are as closely related as are the 
cucumbers and muskmelons. 

The species to which the pumpkins and 
the summer squashes belong will not cross 
with the species to which the Hubbards 
belong, but will cross with the one to 
which the winter crooked-necks and the 
cushaws belong; although they probably 
would not in the field. 

But whether they will cross or not has 
no bearing on what I was trying to con- 
vey; that the cross would have no effect 
on the fruit the year the cross was made 
but would only show up the next year. 
Brother Buck has illustrated this fact for 
us. In his answer to Mrs. Fleming, he 
states that the year his melons were 
crossed they remained true to type but 
he got his “alley cats” the next year. 


A. W. M., (Ind.) 


BIRD NOTES AND A MISCHIEVOUS 
SQUIRREL 


My Nuthatches make me nervous when I 
am in my sewing room. Each makes a trip 
about every five seconds, carrying sunflower 
seed from the window sill. 

When the Redbirds come and ask for food, 
I set out a small box filled with seed. Mr. 
Cardinal eats out of the box, but the Mrs. 
does not like that box and will eat out of it 
only when the Mr. is also eating. Suddenly 
one day both Cardinals flew away. Then came 
a thump on the window sill and the squirrel 
knocked down the box, scattering the seed 
all over the porch roof, and. putting the box 
beyond my reach. I opened the window 
and Mr. Squirrel ran to the edge of the roof 
and stood on his very tiptoes as I scolded 
him for making such a mess of things. 


Mrs. A. E. Hanson, (Ohio) 
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MAYAPPLE AND MANDRAKE 


In the December (1935) FLowEerR GROWER, 
page 575, you speak of the Mayapple (Pod- 
ophyllum) as “sometimes erroneously 
called Mandrake,” in your answer to Mrs. 
Steffens. 

This is news to me for I was brought up 
from childhood in a drug store, and have 
always known Podophyllum as Mandrake 
for its common name. 

All pharmaceutical manufacturers give 
the common name of Podophyllum pelta- 
tum as Mandrake, their labels being so 
printed, and there are numerous proprie- 
tary pills upon the market, known as 
“Mandrake Pills,” which contain Poduphyl- 
lum for their active ingredient. 

To be sure, the name of Mandrake in 
the Old World is known as Mandragora 
as stated, for it is indigenous to Southern 
Europe, where it is employed in medicine, 
but in a different way from our native 
Mandrake. The Atropa Mandragora of the 
Old World is allied to Atropa Belladonna. 

The U. S. Dispensatory, which is the 
recognized authority for the natural his- 
tory, chemistry, pharmacy, and actions and 
uses Of various medicines by all pharma- 
cists, gives Mandrake as one of the common 
names for Podophyllum peltatum, and it is 
bought and sold under that name. 

Therefore why is it “erroneous” to call it 
Mandrake? 

C. O. RwopEs, (N. Y.) 


EDITOR'S 
Horticulture, 
column, says: 


“Podophyllum (from Tournefort’s § ana- 
podophyllum, duck’s-foot-leaf ; from a 
‘fancied resemblance in the foliage). Ber- 
beridaceae. May APPLE. MANDRAKE (er- 
roneously). Herbs common in rich woods 
and copses throughout the eastern United 
States, a colony of which is most desirable 
for a wild garden.” 


Nore :—Bailey’s 
page 2725, 


Cyclopedia of 
bottom of second 


“Mandrake,” 
page 1982, bottom of second column, Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia says: 


“Mandrake in America means the May- 
apple (Podophyllum) but the Mandrake of 
history is Mandragora, above.” 


Then under the heading of 


CONVOLVULUS MAURITANICUS AT 
LEAST PARTLY HARDY 


Read an article in FLowerR GROWER by 
E. C. Purdy, (Calif.), about the hardiness 
of Convolvulus mauritanicus, a miniature 
morning glory rockery plant. 

I had two plants sent me from California 
three years ago. I planted them in ordi- 
nary garden soil, in half shade, giving no 
extra care, and no protection. They have 
thrived and bloomed profusely for me each 
year. 

So my experience would bear out Mr. 
Purdy’s statement that this Convolvulus 
can be grown with success in colder clim- 
ates; at least as far north as Seattle, 
Washington. 


Mrs. J. A. BisHop, (Wash.) 


EpITor’s Nore :—It is difficult to make posi- 
tive statements on hardiness of plants; so 
much depends on exposure, condition of plant 
when going into the Winter, and the weather 
conditions encountered. Therefore, when a plant 
proves its hardiness, it is only possible to say 
that it proves hardy under a certain set of 
conditions. It might succumb the very next 
Winter. Statements as to hardiness of plants 
should, therefore, be somewhat qualified unless 
they have been grown for a long period of time 
i. the location under discussion. 


ODD ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Surplus copies, from the years 1918 to 
1933, are for sale at half regular sub- 
seription price. Twenty-four (24) all dif- 
ferent, (no special selection can be al- 
lowed), postpaid $2.00. This gives a big 
lot of good reading matter at a low price. 
Send orders to FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, 
N. Y. 








ALBINO BIRDS AND ANIMALS IN 
CHICAGO FIELD MUSEUM 


The following is a list of albino birds and 
animals in the above great museum:— 
Crow, quail, black-capped chickadee, car- 
dinal, robin, blackbird, red-tailed hawk, 
gadwall duck, woodcock, mallard duck, 
ruffed grouse, and possibly others; the por- 
cupine, skunk, raccoon. 

Albino birds and animals have normal 
mates which seldom have albinism in young, 
but may at times. I have seen a flock of 
English sparrows with several part-white 
birds in it. 

Some are partially white; some entirely. 
Pure-white animals and birds have pink 
eyes. Albino people have pink eyes also. 

Some arctic animals turn white in Winter 
when snow is on, but are of other color in 
Summer. This is for protection against 
enemies, but that would not make them 
albinos. 

Albinism is an interesting study in life, 
and many kinds of life show this trait 
occasionally. 

Mrs. H. P. Coox, (Ind.) 


FILING THE FLOWER GROWER 


I file my copies of THe FLOWER GROWER 
by the month instead of by the year, plac- 
ing each month of the different years 
together. Then as each new copy arrives I 
reread the older issues of the same month 
and this gives me a nice supply of timely 
information. 


OrAt LANDON, (Mich.) 


Answers to Tree Guessing Contest 


1. Birch. 6. Pecan. 
2. Willow. 7. Aspen. 
3. Eucalyptus. 8. Beech. 
4. Maple. 9. Pine. 

5. Walnut. 10. Locust. 


Apa E. Goopwin, ( Kans.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The giraffe, having no vocal cords, lives 
a silent life. 

2. Alternate periods of freezing and 
thawing are hard on insects that win- 
ter over, both in pupae and larval 
stage. Warm weather tauses them to 
become active, while sudden cold again 
forces them back to a torpid condition. 
Each change of this sort weakens the 
insect. But a severely cold Winter, 
with much snow, harms insects very 
little. 

. One hundred and twenty pounds. 

. Members of the cat family suffer more 
from extreme heat than do the polar 
bears. 

5. There are over 100 kinds of non-veno- 
mous and near twenty species of 
poisonous snakes in the United States. 

6. The camel, during long desert jour- 
neys, seemingly lives on food materials 
stored within the hump. At the end 
of long journeys the hump has often 
nearly vanished. A long period of 
good feeding is required to rebuild the 
hump. 

7. Humming is caused by the very rapid 
vibration of the bee’s wings. 

8. A few fishes eat seaweed, or feed upon 
other fish. The majority, however, live 
on the very minute plant and animal 
life, millions of which can be found in 
every cubic inch of surface water. 

9. Birds that perch have three toes in 
front and one back toe. So arranged, 
the toes automatically clamp around 
the twig. 

10. About one week. ° 


HELEN E. Ruyix, (Nebr.) 
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Planting and Landscaping Plan 
TO THE EDITOR :— 

I am enclosing herewith a sketch showing 
house and grounds. I hope to make some im- 
provements and would appreciate suggestions. 

The size of lot is 100x170 feet. 

We have it partly planted but will move any 
plants as necessary. I have some roses that I 
would like to get arranged properly. Have 
quite a lot of iris, and some shrubs and ever 


greens. Will appreciate a design. 
MRS. GORDON CHINN, (Ky.) 
Answer: This sketch will suggest one 


way of treating this plot of ground; all 
flower borders and beds to be straight lines. 
The rose garden as shown will accommodate 
twenty-one plants to each section. This 
may be reduced to take care of a smaller 
number of plants. 

A general variety of shrubs should be 
used for the shrub border, as a background 
for the perennials. Peonies, irises, phlox. 
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and hardy fall asters, are just a few of the 
many perennials usable in such a border. 


A-slow lattice fence with a rose-covered 


arch should divide the vegetable garden 
from the rest of the yard. Annuals may be 
planted in this garden in front of the 
fence. 


A two-foot border of iris along the drive- 
way, with a variety of evergreens, shrubs, 
annuals, or perennials for a foundation 
planting, and a number of shade trees, may 
complete the planting. 

O. W. HorrMan 


Time for Seed Germination 


To THE EDITOR :-— 


The longer I work with flowers and gardens, 
especially growing plants from seed, the more 
I ponder over the question of seed germina- 
tion; and I wonder if you can shed light on 
this subject for me? 


What factors fix the length of time required 
for seed to germinate? 

In considering this question. I am assuming 
that ideal conditions of temperature, moisture, 
and soil are provided, and that light also is 
provided. Aster seeds will germinate and be 
above ground in five days to a week; while 
columbine, delphinium, pentstemon, and many 
of the lilies, irises, and others, require from 
two weeks to that many years to respond to 
the impulse to grow. 


HASLETT B. LEIGH, (Idaho) 


Answer: This question involves so many 
different factors and influences that in at- 
tempting to answer it I will only touch on 
what I consider the most important points 
as we encounter them in everyday practice. 

First of all, we may consider the seed it- 
self. Many seeds have such a thick and 
impervious shell that it takes a very long 
time for the moisture to penetrate to start 
the growth of the germ. These same hard- 
shelled seeds make it difficult for the growing 
sprout to penetrate, and to this extent 
lengthen the time of actual growth. Indeed, 
some shells are so hard that the sprout can- 
not get through without mechanical assis- 
tance. Other seeds are soft and thin-shelled 
and grow in a hurry, like the aster seeds 
mentioned, or such seeds as radishes, for 
instance. 

The second factor is, of course, tempera- 
ture.> Seeds naturally germinate much 
faster at comparatively high temperatures 
than at low temperatures, assuming that 
in both cases moisture in sufficient quantity 
is necessary. 

A third factor is the character or type 
of the plant which the seed represents. 
Some plants not only grow rapidly when 
the seeds germinate, but the seeds are 
quick to germinate too. However, it does 
not follow that a seed which germinates 
rapidly will grow a plant in a hurry; nor 
is the reverse true,—that slow-germinating 
seeds necessarily make slow-growing plants. 

A fourth factor is the condition of the 
seed. Some seeds are immature and have 
so little vitality in them that they can 
barely germinate, and necessarily these are 
much slower in germination,—other condi- 
tions being equal,—than seeds of strong 
vitality and which are well matured. Fur- 
ther than this is the question of how the 
seed has been stored and the length of time 
which has elapsed from the time of seed 
production to its planting or coming in 
contact with 
tions. 

Many factors and conditions, and com- 
binations of same, may be cited having a 
bearing on seed germination, but the above 
is offered as rough suggestions. 

Those who think of other points which 
would be helpful, will be given space to 
offer further comments. 

MADISON COOPER 


Peony Hedge Does Not Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I am wondering if peony roots after trans- 
planting require some years to bloom. I have 
a hedge row of a variety that I especially like. 
but it doesn’t bloom. We dig around them and 
fertilize moderately. 


MRs. ELLA F. FLANpgrRsS, (N. Y.) 


Answer: It may be that the hedge of 
Peonies is planted too thickly or too closely 
together. Peonies in a solid hedge do not 
do so well as though space were left be- 
tween the plants. 

Has any reader further suggestions? 

— (Eprror) 
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suitable germinating condi-— 




















Here’s a caution and a | 
suggestion you can but 
welcome. Let’s prevent 
the disappointments so 
many had last Fall in 
not getting the new Tu- 
lips they wanted. Never 
had we been so totally 
sold out so early. This 
was particularly true of 
the new Ideal Darwins 
that have jumped so in 
popularity. 








Scotch Lassie, 








Owners: 


Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. 











| Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


To Get the Best of Bulbs 
Especially the Ideal Darwins 


The supply in Holland 
is limited. Of many 
varieties we have pur- 
chased the entire avail- 
able supply and_ the 
quantities of many kinds 
are small. 

So send at once for our 
new Catalog—24 pages 
in full color, and offer- 
ing the finest and largest 
collection of Spring-flow- 
ering bulbs in America. 


| Here is an offer on the new Ideal Darwin Tulips: 
20 each of La France, Gloria Swanson, 


White 
Benjamin Franklin—100 bulbs for $9.25 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 


Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


Send for Seed Catalog 


Emperor, and 























BULBS 


In.a Class of Their Own 








Our 1936 Bulb Catalogue is now 
ready and is yours on request. It 
lists the best varieties in Tulips, 
Daffodils, Hyacinths and other 
Dutch Bulbs. It is an authorita- 
tive presentation of variety de- 
scriptions and information for 
those who want the best quality 
bulbs. Also our superb offerings of 
Lilies, Delphiniums, Dutch and English Iris and 
other garden treasures for Summer and Fall 
planting. 


ZANDBERGEN BROS. 


“Tulipdom,” 
Oyster Bay, New York 





Nurseries at: 
and OYSTER 


VALKENBURG, 
BAY, LONG 


HOLLAND, 
ISLAND, 


BABYLON 
NEW YORK. 




















Most Complete 
One-Volume 
Garden Book 
Ever Published 


Edited by 
NORMAN TAYLOR 
















Editor in charge of Botany, 
Ornamental _ Horticulture 
and Forestry for Webster's 
New International 
Dictionary 


896 Large Pages—8!/g x 10% in. 
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535 ILLUSTRATIONS—MANY IN FULL COLOR—54 MAPS— 
11,292 MAIN ENTRIES—CONVENIENT THUMB INDEX TABS 
—68 NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED HORTICULTURISTS AND 


LANDSCAPE GARDENERS HAVE CONTRIBUTED AUTHORI- 
TATIVE ARTICLES. 











Its wealth of valuable and instructive information will 
prove indispensable to both amateur and professional 
gardeners. Specialists, too, should have one good gen- 
eral horticultural reference book—there is no other as 
complete as this Dictionary. 











The primary object of this Dictionary is to give the 
reader instant access to accurate information on almost 
every conceivable garden question. Details on how to 
grow acacias and zinnias, prunes and pears, tulips and 
turnips, morning-glories and melons, are literally under 
your thumb. 


In addition to “common or garden” information on 
everyday gardening subjects, hundreds of authoritative 
articles on the many special branches of horticulture 
are contributed by scores of nationally recognized 
experts. 


The publishers are of- 
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fering a beautiful and 
valuable 32-page book- 
let for 0c. 





In addition to describ- 
ing the Garden Dic- 
tionary the _ booklet 
contains authoritative 
articles on the care of 
lawns and rock gar- 
dens. The _ splendid 
color plates are suit- 
able for framing. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


O Please send me full particu- 
lars about The Garden Dic- 
tionary without obligation or 


expense to me. 


Ee Pe ee oe 





N CAR 

















F. G-6-36 


(0 The cross mark in this square 
is my order for the 32-page 
booklet for which 
10 cents. 


I enclose 
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Order Your Bulbs in 
Advance and Take 
Advantage of wane 
Prices - - - “ 


The Largest, 
Finest Bulbs 
grown anywhere 
at Rock - Bottom 
Prices are yours, 
By adding your 
order to ours 
NOW you gain a 
worth-while saving in 
price and, besides, get 
the pick of the crop. 






Should you wish to send 
your check with the 
order, deduct 5% cash 
discount. 


Schling’s ‘‘ Symphony ”’ 
Collection of Superb Tulips 


In color, size and length of stem these 7 tulips 
are outstanding. For a border planting we 
suggest the sequence below: 
PRESIDENT TAFT—Deep crimson maroo A 
tulip of great substance. Height 28”..Doz. 85e—100, +e 
DiLLENBURG—A glorious salmon orange shaded rose. 
Unusually large flowers borne on stiff stems. Height 28”. 
Doz. $1.35—100, $9.00 

ARGO—A golden yellow lightly penciled red at margin, 
deepening to a reddish bronze as _the flower opens. 
DE GE” “weaserkdnscveccmecbeeeod Doz. 80c—i00, $5.50 
REV. H. EWBANK—Lovely heliotrope lilac, darkening 
towards the base. Height 28”........ Doz. 65c—100, $4.50 
AVIATOR HAWKS—Dark pink with pale margin, large 
well formed flower on strong stems. _— 29” 

Doz. 90c—100, $6.50 
LOUIS THE X!V—Dark purple flushed bronze, shading 
into a margin of golden brown. An unusually large 
globular flower of great attraction. .- ght 32”, 

Doz. 80c—100, $5.50 
GIANT—Deep reddish purple shaded dark violet on stiff, 


strong stems. Height 29”........... Doz. 80c—i00, $5.50 
COLLECTION PRICES 
12 each, 7 varietios......cccccces $ 5.50 
50 each, 7 varieties..........c00. $21.00 
100 each, 7 wvarieties............6:. $40.00 


Daffodils and other Narcissi 
for Naturalizing 


Our old Dominion Collec- 
tion is the choicest mix- 
ture of airy and medium 
Trumpets, short cupped 
and lovely Poet’s varieties, 
all first-quality bulbs 
grown in Virginia where 
their culture has flourished 
since Colonial days. These 
bulbs, being native, are 
fully acclimatized and none 
better can be grown any- 
where. The supply will not 





equal the demand. Order 
at once, 
100 Bulbs....$ 4.00 
500 Bulbs... .$17.00 
1,000 Bulbs... . $30.00 


Six Other Glorious Collections 


100 DARWIN TULIPS in 10 named varieties. Immense 
flowers on stems 2 feet tall. In bloom when most other 
Er rrr eee $4.85 
100 COTTAGE TULIPS in 10 named varieties. The 
Tulips of grandmother’s garden, improved. May ire 
ing 


100°: BREEDER OR ART TULIPS in 10 named varieties. 


Form like Darwins, in wonderful shades of bronze, buff, 
CF OR ac Sinicctccnnstansasakesea $5.00 
100 TOPSIZE HYACINTHS IN 4 COLORS........ $14.00 
- NAMED HYACINTHS, 4 VARIETIES. Bedaing 
GE 666 016 5 6.6:0:65:6.6:0:6.0:0.56:6064004050504600000000008000 

100 CROCUS in 5 named varieties, First size...... $2.50 


*Send for our complete BULB LIST at these special 
prices, but remember to order before July 15 when new 
prices take effect. 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
Madison Ave. near 59th St. New York City 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by ‘giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as _ the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Roses for Kansas 

Would like to have someone recommend 
Roses which will do best in our Kansas 
climate where the weather is at times very 
warm and the sun very hot. Suggestions 
for planting and care of the Roses recom- 
mended would be helpful, and would espe- 
cially like to have suggestions from some- 
one that knows our Kansas climate by ex- 
perience. 

Mrs. KATHERINE DIcK, (Kans.) 


Homecraft Articles Wanted 


An interested reader, in approving the 
general material which is carried in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, suggests that an occa- 
sional article on garden furniture, (chairs, 
benches, sundials, etc.), would be interesting 
and helpful; also suggestions about garden 
paths with accurate dimensions would be 
appreciated. —(Eprror) 
Gourd Information Wanted 

I would like to know if it is possible to 
find seed of the large Gourds raised 50 to 
60 years ago. My husband had a neighbor 
who had two Gourds; one held four bushels 
and the other 1144 bushels. They used them 
as a catchall for seeds and shelled corn. 
They lived out on a farm and containers 
were very scarce in those days. I have one 
at present that measures 20% inches from 
top of neck to center of bottom, with the 
neck measuring 5 inches, and it is 38 inches 
in circumference. I have used it 18 years 
as a salt container in my kitchen and we 
paint it each time we paint the kitchen so 
it is still in good condition. I am planning 
to make a bird house of it now, for wrens. 
My mother raised this Gourd but I do not 
know the name. 

I would like very much to be able to get 
seeds of this kind and larger ones. 


Mrs. C. A. PROVENCE, (Ky.) 


Source of Coloring Matter in Flowers 

Where does the coloring matter come 
from that makes our beautiful flowers;—is 
it in the air, in the soil, in the sunshine, or 
where? How do the flowers select what 
they need and what distributes the colors in 
the beautiful shades? Where is the supply 
of chlorophyl that furnishes the green for 
the leaves of vegetation? 


D. C. Royer, (Colo.) 


Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 
6 for $5.-Special Spring Bargain 
WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 
EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
451 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


IRIS “‘PURPLE SILK” 
or ““PEONY MIKADO” 





s 
Satalogue 
Free 




















“Purple Silk” Iris and 24 others, 
FREE all Beauties—Postpaid......... $2.00 
with “MIKADO” Peony and 6 others, 
ORDER Gorgeous Colors—Postpaid..... $2.00 
CATALOG FREE QUALITY PLANTS 


C. F. WASSENBERG . Van Wert, Ohio 


Rose Information Wanted 
I wish to add a few plants to my collec- 


tion of Hybrid Perpetuals and Old- 
fashioned Roses this year, and have just 
been going through a six-year accumulation 
of THE FLower Grower looking for infor- 
mation on the subject. For the first time 
these files have failed in giving me the facts 
I was looking for. I wonder if Mr. McFar- 
land couldn’t give us something on this in 
his department in the near future. All sorts 
of data concerning Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Climbing Roses,—names, characteristics, etc. 
—can be gleaned from his articles, but I 
wonder if there isn’t a number of people 
besides myself interested in the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

I know Frau Karl Druschki, Paul Neyron, 
George Arends, Mrs. John Land, and Mrs. 
R. C. Sharman Crawford, repeat nearly as 
well as the H. T. Roses. They also make a 
much better bush in this climate. Can any- 
one tell:me of other varieties which have 
this accomplishment? I also know Magna 
Charta and Ulrich Brunner are well worth 
growing just for their June showing. Are 
there others anyone can recommend? 

Albert Barbier bought for a Hybrid 
Perpetual, blossomed off and on all Summer, 
but never attained a height of over four 
inches. Was this a fault of the individual 
plant or does this Rose often act this way? 
The color was beautiful and I would like to 
order another if it would behave properly. 
Is anyone growing Soleil D’or now; and if 
so, would you tell me how it ’pehaves 
for you? Orar M. Lanvon, (Mich.) 
Delphinium Blight Question 

My Delphiniums have for two seasons 
shown a blight. The plants look thrifty, 
but the spikes of buds are somewhat 
dwarfed and imperfect, and turn dark. 
What can I do to overcome this? 


Apsie S. GREENE, (R. I.) 


Buds Fall from Gardenia 

After the buds appear on my Gardenia 
and are nearly ready to open, they fall off. 
What can be done to prevent this? Any 
information in regard to care of the Gar- 
denia will be appreciated. 


A. D. JACKSON, 


Care of Double Hibiscus 
I would like information on the care of 
the double Hibiscus. I have a nice plant, 
but the leaves are drying up and falling 
off, and I do not know the cause. I give 

it plenty of water. 
A. D. JACKSON, 


(Penna. ) 


(Penna. ) 


Cyclamen After Blooming 

Can some of your kind readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER tell me what is the proper 
treatment of the Cyclamen after it is 
through blossoming and the leaves begin to 
turn yellow? Will the same plant ever 
bloom again? 

Also how should I care for the Gloxinia? 
Can they be grown successfully from seed, 
and what is the proper time to plant them, 
and the proper time to plant bulbs, ete? 

Mrs. I. M. Hayrorp, ( Mass.) 


SEABROOK COLLECTION 


GLADIOLUS 


4 each large bulbs. correctly labeled of the 
following for $2.00 Prepaid. 
AFLAME E. 1. FARRINGTON 





ALBATROS KIRCHHOFF’S VIOLET 
AVE MARIE MOTHER MACHREE 
BAGDAD ORANGE WONDER 


BETTY NUTHALL PICARDY 
COMMANDER KOEHL VANITY FAIR 
SPECIAL GRATIS of 2 Schubert with above. 
Write for 1936 catalog. 
SEABROOK NURSERIES .*. Seabrook, N. H. 
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Bog Plants 

Would you be so kind as to advise a list 
of Bog Plants, that might be grown in an 
area constantly moist and where there is a 
depth of from one to twelve inches of 
water, with quite an increase of depth of 
the water occasionally from rains, this 
increased depth lasting from eight to 
twenty-four hours? 

This area is spring-supplied and so it 
remains, as described, throughout the entire 
year. There are several varieties of ferns 
growing here, which, however, last only 
through the Spring and early Summer, A 
part of this plot of ground is fully exposed 
to the sun and a part is shaded by native- 
grown trees and shrubs. 

Alexandria, La. 


Begonia and Primula Information Wanted 
Will some reader of FLOWER GROWER tell 
me how to propagate Melior Begonia? That 
is the type that blooms in Midwinter; only 
one blooming season. We see them in bloom 
in florists’ windows around Christmas time. 
Also would like to know how to care for 
Giant Primula Obconica after they bloom. 


VIVIAN PERKERSON, (Ga.) 


Winter-blooming Sweet Peas 

Can someone please help me with my 
Winter-blooming Sweet Peas? The plants 
are large and healthy, with lovely large 
flowers, but the stems are short. Each cut- 
ting causes the stems to shorten. How can 
I get those long stems like the florists’ 
flowers? I’ve tried all kinds of fertilizers; 
perhaps there is some special kind I know 
nothing about. I’ve followed directions on 
the seed envelopes and still no luck. 

I would certainly appreciate it if some- 
one will tell me how to get the long stems, 
and to get them on several successive 
cuttings. 

Mrs. MertE Hammonn, (Calif.) 
Information on Poinciani Gilliesi Re- 
quested 

Several years ago I planted in pots, seeds 
of Poinciani Gilliesi or Bird of Paradise, 
and raised plants to a height of about nine 
inches. I used the usual sort of garden soil 
and kept the plants damp but not soaked 
with water, and kept them in a sunny win- 
dow. When they had reached the nine-inch 
height the lower leaves commenced to dry 
up and drop off, and the plant finally 
became so denuded that I gave up trying to 
save it. I do not like to give up entirely 
for I have been told of the great beauty of 
the blossom and wish to try more plants 
this Spring. Will someone who has suc- 
ceeded please give full cultural particulars? 


TILLie TILLER, (Maine) 


Michaelmas Daisies 

Can you tell me where I can get informa- 
tion on Michaelmas Daisies? What varie- 
ties were taken to England and how im- 
proved, and by whom? 


Mrs. MAYNARD Pray, (N. Y.) 


Perennial Plants for Rockery in Kansas 

I should like to know what to plant on a 
rockery terrace with southern exposure 
that will survive our torrid Summers here 
in Kansas. I want perennial plants which 
are not too tall. 


Mrs. KATHERINE Dick, (Kans.) 
Succulents From Seed 

Can some reader tell me how to grow 
succulents from seed; or where the informa- 
tion can be obtained. The sources of in- 
formation that I have consulted fail to give 
anything on this subject. 


Mrs. A. N. Swicart, (Wash.) 
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ANSWERS 


Transplanting Hollyhocks 

Answering Harry L. Weber, (Ohio): 

I have often transplanted Hollyhocks in 
the Spring and have good success. The 
Hollyhock has a long tap root, so you must 
dig deep to get the root, and have hole 
sufficiently deep where you transplant them. 
Have put them in all sorts of places— 
shady and sunny—and they always grow; 
but are later blooming in the shade. 


Mrs. C. ARDAPPLE, (IIl.) 


Gladiolus on Same Ground Year after 
Year 
Answering A. N. Murphy, (N. Y.): 


Some years ago I was taking care of a 
place, an ordinary city lot with a small 
strip in rear of garage, northerly exposure. 
These folks had some gladiolus bulbs and 
wanted them planted there. I had my 
doubts at first if they would do well, but 
I dug the ground to a good depth and later 
worked in a generous quantity of bonemeal. 
The results were very fine blooms and a 
wonderful growth. 

I planted the bulbs there year after year, 
and with good results. 


H. ELFrers, (Ohio) 


Experience With Rhododendrons, Aza- 
leas, and Evergreens 

Answering John B. Dreibelbis, (Ind.): 

Our experience has been that Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas love acid soil, and that 
goes for evergreens too. Use peat moss and 
live oak leaves, a third each*of peat moss 
and live oak leaves, and earth; that is, for 
non-acid soil. For heavy clay soil mix one- 
third sand with mixture. Evergreens do 
well on just peat moss mixture dug around 
trees, or before planting; good drainage is 
necessary. 

H. G. Kress, (Calif.) 

Growing Trollius 

Answering Mrs. Mary T. Risley, (Ind.) : 

Trollius seed germinates splendidly ii 
planted in the Fall. Some plants we had 
last year, from Fall-of-1934-planted seed, 
seemed at a standstill after the first two or 
three leaves appeared. We _ transplanted 
them, giving each plant several inches of 
space. Then they grew thriftily and were 
nice plants when we put them in permanent 
places in the Fall. 


Mr. H. C. Crisp, (So. Dak.) 











FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 


New—Exciting. Crocus that will bloom in your 


EE ce ces on am Oe aor ons Wk 
STASSEN § 
fe) 





rock garden or border this autumn. Perfectly 
hardy, multiply easily. Grow some indoors, too, 
without soil or water, Instructions included. 
Not more than 100 at $1.00 p. pd. to a customer. 


DUTCH BULB CATALOG FREE. 
Order your Tulips and other spring flowering 
bulbs now at a saving—shipped to you direct 
from Hillegom, Holland. 


STASSEN Floral Gardens, Box 15, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 











CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Priced per hundred postpaid. Size | to I'/%, inches. 
State inspected. Free from thrips. 


Alice Tiplady......... $1.00 Golden Frills......... $1.25 
Anna Hurst........... 1.50 Los Angeles. coe 1.00 
Apricot Glow......... 1.00 Srases Queen . 

Betty Nuthall......... 1.25 Titeny_......ssscccce 428 
Copper Bronze........ 1.00 i ere r 





Smaller lots at same rate. Minimum order $1.00. 
We have no general price list this season. 


A. P. Benvaliet & Co., Wichert, Illinois 








Send for Free Folder 
“FLOWER HOLDERS and ARRANGEMENTS” 


Learn how beautiful arrangements are accom- 
plished. See illustrated, the flower arrangements 
of a national authority. 

Dazey Flower Holders will not scratch or tarnish 
containers. Made of metal, rustless, non-corro 
sive; with heavy hard-to-tip base. 


DAZEY 


flower holders 


Are made in_ several 
styles and many sizes, 
finished in Dazey Green 
Lacquer. Special finishes 
in silver, gold and 
bronze. Wrapped in glis- @ 
tening cellophane. Illus- 
trated is No. 2, 4% in. 
base diameter, 





POSTPAID 
ORDER} YOURS TODAY 


Purchase through your Local Dealer. 
nearby, order direct from us, enclosing $1.00 for 


If none 


No. 2, Dazey Green Lacquer finish. Postpaid. 
A post card will bring you the folder—new and 
interesting secrets—‘‘Flower Holders and Arrange- 
ments.”” (Special offer for Garden Clubs.) 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


72 Murray St., 839' E. 3ist St., 
New York City Los Angeles, Calif. 





"Kan $sP Fine Dollar Collection 


One Each Of: 





Jack Rose, deep red violet 

Day Dream, pink, extra tall 

Arnold, rich brown 

Pon e, true pongee color 

Baldwin, huge manganese vio- 
let 

Andante, richest red purple 

Postpaid $1 *Free Catalog 





95! SOUTH 





All the standard old and ail the prov- | 


en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! § 
Double---singles. All eget 
lavender, pin! red, Tose, purple, blue. 


d Peon Form Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH veeertes 








Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUMS, 
LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a large 
selection of HERBACEOUS, ROC 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 











IPSWICH oe ENGLAND 

















ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Free Booklet with colored illustrations 
and descriptions of best improved varie- 
ties. Plant now! Write to National Iris 
Gardens, Box 123-F, Beaverton, Ore, 
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Another TIP 


FOR GARDENERS 





£-X. FER you’ve spent valuable 


time and money in planting good seeds, 
bulbs and perennials this spring, don’t 
let summer’s hot sun take the life out 
of your plants and rob you of the 
beautiful flowers you should enjoy. 


Spread a two-inch mulch of Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss around the base of 
your rose bushes and other plants dur- 
ing early June. This protective measure 
will prove itself to be the cheapest 
“result insurance” you can buy for your 
garden. It prevents soil crustation, 
keeping the underneath soil cool, moist 
and porous at ail times—a necessity if 
your plants are to thrive. 


A summer mulch of Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss also cuts down water bills 
and gives you more time for other 
pleasures by eliminating the need for 
constant watering. It will also eliminate 
the weed problem and save you many 
hours of cultivating labor. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is sold 
under various trade names by high 
grade dealers of horticultural products. 
Be sure you buy peat moss carrying the 
P. I. C. Triangle of inspection and 
approval stenciled on the side of the 
bale. It is your assurance of quality. 


Write for Free educational folder on 
summer mulching. 


It contains interest- 
ing information of value to every gar- 
Just 


dener. It’s FREE for the asking. 
mail the coupon below. 


Eanble 
P EAT MOS 
FREE 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 










VALUABLE 
GARDEN 
BULLETINS 


FG-6 
Please send me your folder ‘‘When and How 
to Use a Summer Mulch.” 


Name .... 
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Poinsettias Do Not Bloom 

Answering Mrs. L. H. Cyr, (Ind.) : 

They should be started from slips at any 
time after growth starts in Spring. Root 
the cuttings the same as any other plant. 
When rooted, plant in good-sized pots and 
then do not disturb roots. They like warm 
weather, and if chilled may drop their 
leaves. Good drainage is also essential. 
The main trouble in growing Poinsettias is 
keeping them from getting cold, especially 


at night. PauL E. Hines, (Texas) 


Do Irises Revert? 
Answering C. W. Beerbower, (Va.): 


Some varieties of Iris left growing undis- 
turbed for several years form a danse mat 
in the central portion of the clumps. Often 
the old rhizomes decay. Probably the 
purple stock, being the more aggressive, has 
filled in these vacancies. If there are some 
strong healthy rhizomes of the other colors, 
they can be transplanted to a new location 
and will form new clumps. 

If there are decayed portions on the 
ends, cut them away generously. The re- 
maining parts of the rhizomes may be 
washed in a disinfectant solution. The 
rhizomes should be dried in the sun. It 
will not injure them to expose them to the 
sun for a week. They are then ready to 


replant. ALMA HAMILL, (III.) 


Propagating Cucumber Magnolia 
Answering Gus Clouse, (Ind.) : 


They are sometimes raised from fall- 
sown seed; but in my experience germina- 
tion is much more uniform if seed is re- 
moved from the cucumber-like fruits as 
soon as ripe, cleaned, and then stored in 
damp sand in a cool, but frost-proof 
cellar until Spring; then planted in the 
open in mid-Spring. If planted individu- 
ally in pots they can be placed in their 
permanent quarters after one  season’s 
growth, with a practical certainty of 


og i g. 
growing. CuHester D. WEpDRICK, (Ont.) 


Fragrant Red Peonies 

Add to Mrs. McLaughlin’s list of 
fragrant red Peonies,—Richardson’s Rubra 
Superba and Harry L. Richardson. The 
latter has more rose fragrance than Phil- 
lippe Rivoire. There is no connection be- 
tween these two Richardsons. 


“HOOSIER,” (Ind.) 


coys 


No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, clean, 
easy method used by estates, parks, golf clubs. 
Punch’ holes in ridges. Fill with NOMOLE, 
chemically-treated mole food. They devour it, 
die. Large 28-ounce can, $2.00 postpaid. 
GUARANTEE: money back if not satisfied. 
Ground Maintenance Manual free on request— 
no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 
5S Wilton Road Westport, Connecticut 











“WEATHER MAKES 
° THEM WEATHERPROOF” 





ORIOLE METAL PLANT TAGS 





You write upon them with pen and ink or print with 
rubber stamp Durable - Inexpensive - Easy to Apply 
Introductory price for garden outfit $1.35, with 100 Tags 
Sample and Circular on Request. Opportunity for Salesmen. 
JAS. CORNER & SONS, Distributors 
438 N. Front Street Baltimore, Md. 





Root-pruning Notes 
Answering Mrs. 8S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 


When shrubs, vines or trees, grow so fast 
that all food goes into growth instead of 
flowers and fruit, root-pruning will check 
the growth and flower buds are formed. 
This is very true of figs;—a trench dug 
about the plant, cutting the long roots, 
will often give the desired results. Better 
not dig too close to the plant. Transplant- 
ing, at which time the ends of long roots 
are cut off, sometimes gives results. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


Begonias Drop Leaves 

Answering Mrs. Eva Lambert, (IIl.): 

Do you have gas in your house or burn 
coal ? 

If the answer is “yes,” that is your 
trouble. Very few plants will live long in 
a house where gas is used for lighting or 
cooking or when coal-gas escapes. The 
geranium will perhaps endure the longest 
of the flowering plants. 

If you haven’t gas, try potting your 
plants in August: keep them in the shade 
until well established. Plants potted in 
this way do better and seldom drop their 
leaves except due to gas or a bad case of 
“red spider.” 

H. D. HEMENway, ( Mass.) 


Fertilizer for Producing Long Stems 
Answering Mrs. 8S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 


Are you sure your trouble is not a lack 
of fertilizer, and too much heat? I do not 
know what part of Texas you live in, but 
it seems to me that your bulbs may be 
forced into bloom too soon by hot sunshine. 
You speak of tulips, hyacinths, and all 
spring-flowering bulbs. These are all the 
so-called Dutch bulbs, which bloom while 
the soil is still cool. They require plenty 
of moisture but little heat from the sun. 

If you have your bulbs planted where 
they get sun all day or ‘most of the day, I 
would suggest that you move them to an 
eastern exposure, and water the beds if the 
spring rains are scanty, as they sometimes 
are in the Southwest. Shade and moisture 
should give you long stems. 


Mrs. M. G. Socu, (Mo.) 


Identity of Shrub 
Answering Margaret H. Teeter, (Kans.) : 


Blooming in Autumn with reddish-purple 
pea-like blossoms, may I suggest that this 
shrub probably is the common hagi, or 
bushclover (lespedeza bicolor). It is both 
a wild and cultivated flower around here. 
The local bushes are now bare of foliage, 
so I cannot very well verify the botanical 
description; but perhaps you can do that 
from the books at your command. The other 
color is white; and this is indeed a lovely 
autumn bush. 


Mrs. RALPH Hopeson, (Japan) 


Beauty Bush Does Not Bloom Well 
Answering Helen B. Ames, (N. J.) 
Beauty Bushes do not bloom well when 

small or young. Give it time. I have one 

several years old, 4-6 high, in full sun with 
sand under it for many feet (soil on top 


of sand). H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 








Tested Internal 
Treatment for 


POISON IVY 


@ Has relieved many acute 
infections for nature lovers, 
campers, tourists, hunters, fishermen, foresters, etc. 
Taken before or after exposure for limited immunity 
—a a rope S — Fagen Ry wy Bye 
Harmless. Standar le wi ro) r je 
MONEY BACK IF UNSATICFACTORY 
YVI COMPANY « 1912 LINWOOD, TOLEDO, O. 
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Bugs on Ferns 
Answering Mrs. J. H. Ryal, (Ill.): 
Probably you have the fern scale insect, 

although sometimes the fruiting spores are 

mistaken for insects. In a greenhouse there 
are several sprays and a gas treatment 
which cannot well be used at home. Cut 
off all parts of the Fern badly covered with 
insects. Lay the plant on a table and 
carefully pick off the rest of the insects. 

Then lay in a sink, or on the lawn in sum- 

mer, and sprinkle with water at a tem- 

perature of 100 degrees (F.) to which is 

added 1 tsp. of Black Leaf 40, and 10% 

dissolved ivory soap to four quarts of 

water. 

If the plant is treated out-of-doors, be 
sure it is in the shade. After one hour 
wash by sprinkling carefully with clear 
water. If the plant has been in the pot a 
long time, repot, removing much of the old 
soil and replacing it with a rich soil con- 
taining at least a third of peat or leaf com- 
post or woods dirt. Add a cup of pulver- 
ized sheep manure to the soil and mix well. 
If the plant is in a pot larger than 6”, 
use two cups of sheep manure. The use of 
fresh or rotted cow manure often produces 
a crop of objectionable flies. 

H. D. Hemenway, (Mass.) 

Perennials and Rock Plants From Seed 
Answering Mrs. 8S. H. Warren, (Ohio) 


The biggest help that I can give is to 
suggest that you send for the catalog of 
Rex. Pearce of Merchantville, N. J. After 
the name of each plant you will find a few 
letters. All seeds marked “e” are indicated 
as of easy growth. MHeucheras are tricky 
but no trouble should be experienced with 
fresh seed of Oriental Poppy and Lychnis. 


Linn C. Georata, (N. Y.) 


Mountain Laurel for Nebraska 
Answering Mrs. E. H. Dunklan, (Nebr.) : 


If you could change your alkali soil in 
Nebraska and stop the strong winter winds 
that sweep across the State, you could 
grow the Mountain Laurel. Why not grow 
some other beautiful shrub that would be 
more at home in your country? The 
Mountain Laurel grows naturally in many 
portions of the Appalachian Mountains, 
always on the slopes of sheltered valleys 
where the soil is a deep acid leaf-mold and 
where the plants are sheltered from strong 
winds and bright sunshine in Winter, and 
where the air is always moist, as is the soil. 
Unless you can duplicate these growing 
conditions in Nebraska, you cannot grow 


the Mountain Laurel because it is very 
positive in its likes and dislikes. 
Mrs. M. G. Socu, (Mo.) 


Identity of Rose 

In reply to Haslett B. Leigh, (Idaho): 

This Rose is listed in Roses by Bobbink 
& Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., as Fulgens, 
small semi-double flowers of _lilac-pink. 
Plant dwarf, with particularly fine fern- 
like foliage. A descendant of the Spinosis- 
sima Rose. Price $1.00 each. 


Mrs. Frep Stier, (IIl.) 













Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Ex- 
clusive new process. Bigger, better, 
quicker crops. More money 
for you! Enormous new 
demand. We buy mush- 
rooms. Write for book 


“AMERICAN. musHRooM INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
. 646, Toronto, Ont. 





Culture of Gardenia 
Answering Percy Barham, (D. C.): 


I do not think the Gardenia would be 
hardy as far North as Washington. It 
should be potted in the Fall and placed 
in a cool room with a humid atmosphere. 
The soil should be equal parts of peat, 
leaf-mold, and loam, with a little well- 
rotted manure added. It is frequently 
attacked by the mealy bug which can be 
destroyed by touching them with a small 


brush dipped in kerosene. 
E. L. CLrark, (Ohio) 
Waxing Flowers and Berries 
Answering W. E. Albright, (Can.): 


The waxing is done by dipping the flowers 
into melted paraffin wax, which must not 
be too hot, nor yet cool enough to cause 
too much wax to adhere to the blooms. 
One soon. learns the correct temperature by 
experimenting. Often’ a better finish is 
obtained by making the first bath very 
light, letting it harden and dipping again. 
Use opening buds or blooms that have just 
opened. Many varieties of flowers are not 
suitable. Good varieties are discovered by 
experimenting, too. Rose buds and carna- 
tions respond well, but will not keep long. 
Some very delicate blossoms are excellent, 
while substantial ones often shrivel. 


AtMA HAMIL, (TIl.) 
To Get Rid of Yellow Jackets 
Answering Mrs. R. A. Beeland, (Ala.) : 


One of the best ways to get rid of “Yel- 
low Jackets” and ants is to put Cyanogas 
or any other powdered fumigant in their 
nests. The fumigant can be had in small 
amounts from any greenhouse grower. To 
place it in the nest all you have to do is 
to pierce a hole, where you think the nests 
are, with a long screwdriver or sharp- 
pointed stick; then drop a small amount 
of the fumigant in the hole and close with 
dirt. By this method you will also kill 
slugs, grubs, and any other harmful in- 
sect which thrives in the ground. 


Leo P. Duss, (Maine) 


Do Delphiniums Need Lime? 

Answering C. F. Eager, (Mass.) : 

It is interesting to note that Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia makes no mention of the use of 
lime in the culture of Delphiniums. He 
specifies a rather rich soil, and particularly 
that the soil be loosened to a good depth. 


H. S. Austin, (Penna.) 


IRISES 


THE BEST IRIS BUY 








Andante Gold Standard 
Baldwin Indian Chief 
Beau Sabreur Morning Splendor 
Blue Torch Parma 

Coral Queen Purissima 
Goldilocks Violet Lake 


$4.60 value for $2.00 


Post free, east of the Miss. Write for catalogue. 


OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 














New and Better | 
Tying Material | 





| Nf 
| PLAN-TIE 
| Supersedes Raffia and Jute 
NO SCISSORS NECESSARY —easily 
broken with fingers 
STRONG — defies winds and storms 
SMOOTH AND SOFT — doesn’t chafe 
hands or stems 
INCONSPICUOUS, 
self-unwinding 
25c Each 


DYED GREEN — 
pocket spool 300 feet 
Dozen $2.50 


Burnett Bros... Ine. | 
‘The House Famous for Lawn Grass Seed” 
92 Chambers St. Dept.G New York City 


Established Over 30 Years 














HARDY PINKS 


There are Pinks for the border and Pinks for the 
rock garden. Read about them in Don Richardson’s 
article in the June issue of the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE. You will also be interested in 
“Western American Alpines’”’ by Ira N. Gabrielson, 
“Foxgloves” by Dorothy Jenkins, and “Phlox” by 
L. B. Birdsall. Single copy 25c; $2.00 a year. 
Trial subscription, 5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Avenue New York City 








Williamson Iris 


Eros (salmon pink), Nepenthe, Win- 
neshiek, Picador, Dazzler, Sundipt— 
$14.50 value for $8.50. Send for 
attractive new catalog of 444 varieties. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 


























Dept. F. West Hartford, Conn. 
k I - 
UTILITY WEEDER py 4% 70", 20. 
’ The only Web- order direct 
Forked Weeder Price 75¢ post- 
on the Market paid. 


Make Weeding a Pleasure—The essential features of the 
Hoe, Rake and Weed Puller are embodied in this simple 
tool—24-inch handle. 


Manufactured ond Sold by 
GUSTAFSON TOOL COMPANY 
1476C Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


Make your own Hardy Garden. Seeds sown now 
will provide flowering plants for the border or rock 
garden next season. More than a thousand vari- 
eties are offered in our catalogue which is free. 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE - - - - OHIO 


DEAD BUGS Sir: 








JUGUUULALULURRV AAA 





dead bugs eat no vegeta- 


Likewise, 
bles, spoil no flowers. To change 
hungry live bugs into harmless dead 
ones, use 


AGRI-PAX 


The Non-Poisonous Spray 
Always of uniform killing strength 
Used by gardeners since 1927. 

Send us $1.00 for Quart Can; $3.00 
for Gallon Can. Or get from your 
dealer at same prices. We prepay 
postage when remittance accompan- 








ies the order, if East of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. I Belleville, N. J. 


\ AGRI-PAX 2:5; AB 











Every good gar- 
dener knows 
that there are 
many seeds 
which produce 
best results 
when planted 
during the 
summer or 
early autumn. 
For complete 
list, send for 


DREER’S 


SUMMER CATALOG OF 


SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS 


A SUGGESTION: 





Dreer’s De Luxe 


Hybrid Delphiniums, choicest 
mixed . . . all colors from lightest 
to deepest blue. Pkt. 25c; special 
pkt. 75c; % oz. $1.25; postpaid. 


HENRY A. DREER 


\ 206 Dreer Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. - 














MECONOPSIS BAILEYI 


Blue Poppy of Tibet, with intense sky blue 

flowers, May to July., Well established pot- 

grown plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
50c each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 








Newest crop seeds, strong and viable, 
of interesting South African bulbs, suc- 
culents and rare composites, always in 
stock for quick shipment. Wonderful 
assortment. Unique Catalog. Dept, Z 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 











;-SOUTH AFRICAN SEEDS 

















NON - POISONOUS 
To Humans, 


Animals or Birds 


Why use two insecticides— 
which must be bought, mixed 
and sprayed separately— 
when Red Arrow Garden 
Spray will destroy all the 
usual varieties of sucking 








and chewing insects found in 
your garden? 

Excellent for Ants 

and Sod Web Worms 

Red Arrow is a highly con- 
centrated pyrethrum solution 
—containing a special soap. 
Simply mix with water—as you need it. Red Arrow 
will not discolor or injure flowers, vegetables, or 
fruits. Red Arrow is economical, too, for a one ounce 
bottle (35) makes from 4 to 8 gallons of finished 
spray. Buy Red Arrow Garden Spray where you 
buy your garden supplies, or 

MAIL COUPON FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 


McCORMICK & CO., Inc., | 
Dept. F102 Baltimore, Md. 


I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow Garden | 
Spray sufficient to make one gallon of spray. 


Z 
» 
3 
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Gladiolus Color for Funeral Spray 
Answering J. J., (Ont.) : 


These are the colors I use together: 
White and yellow, (Golden Dream or Golden 
Measure) ; Lavender, (Mrs. F. C. Peters or 
Minuet), with a liberal amount of Bristol 
Fairy baby’s breath or euphorbia corollata, 
(like baby’s breath but lovelier, I think). 

Another lovely combination is pink (Le 
M. Foch), purple (Charles Dickens), and 
any good white or cream color, with plenty 
of baby’s breath or statice. Betty Nuthall 
with white-and-purple asters is lovely. 

For background or foundation use ever- 
green sprays of arborvitae, annuals, (I pre- 
fer kochia sprays), or just several large 
sprays of asparagus tied together for better 
support. For artistic effect use some small 
white flowers. Silver King artemisia is 
lovely with bright flowers. 

All flowers for sprays must be in water 
overnight to keep fresh when placed in 


spray. Mrs. M. S. Sayter, (Ohio) 


Jasmine and Hibiscus Fail to Bloom 
Answering Mrs. M. I. Pauska, (IIl.): 


My experience is that this is caused by 
too much watering or insufficient drainage. 
Try watering only when plant is really dry, 
and give more sunlight. 


Paut E. Hines, (Texas) 


Do Delphiniums Need Lime? 
Answering Mrs. J. M. Hood, (Ohio) : 
Delphiniums do not require lime, but I 

lime mine once a year and I have been very 

successful in growing these plants. I use 
pulverized limestone, a handful scattered 
about each plant, raked in lightly. While 
the plants do not need it, lime is very bene- 
ficial as its action is to release and make 
available the natural plant foods in the 
soil. If you use bonemeal as fertilizer, this 
will have the same effect, as bonemeal is 
about 40% lime. 
Avoid fertilizers that contain much nitro- 
gen, as they cause a lush, soft growth. 
Superphosphate is one of the best fertil- 
meee Evmer H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 
RARE teresting and beaut 
flowering plants. Write for 
my new 1936 FREE cactus 
CACTUS catalog. 16 pages of col- 


ored pictures and descrip- 
tions. A fascinating hobby for the window 


gardener or apartment house dweller, Grow any- 


where! Try Johnson Water Gardens 


them in the 
conservatory. Box 43 Hynes, California 





Grow these gerry APT] 








Your Name 
On our mailing lists will bring you 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 

D. H. UPJOHN 


Route 3, Box 324G Salem, Oregon 


‘ 











Do English Iris Seedlings Change Color? 
Answering Mrs. Frank Lundman, (Ore.) : 


English Iris raised from seed that was 
gathered where more than one color of Iris 
grew may show a different color. I have 
some that sowed themselves and for the 
last five years have bloomed, showing dif- 
ferent markings. They show these from 
the first year and do not keep on changing. 
But you may. get different markings and 
colors from different seed. 


H. ELFrers, (Ohio) 


Old Narcissus Bulbs for Further Blooming 


Narcissus bulbs after blooming indoors 
should be left in the soil to dry, and then 
take out of pot and keep them in a dry airy 
place until August. Plant them in the 
garden asd leave them there for a few years 
before digging them up to force again. 


H. Exrrers, (Ohio) 


Time Required for Seed Germination 
Answering Karl Mathews, (Penna.) : 


Tigridia seeds germinate in a couple of 
weeks and grow rapidly. I have sown seed 
about March first and had the plants bloom 
the following August and September. These 
were started indoors and the _ seedlings 
transplanted into the garden in May, in 
rich soil and kept well watered. If sown 
later, the bulbs probably would not bloom 
until the following year. 

I have grown Trollius ledebouri, Golden 
Queen, from seed and a few of the plants 
bloomed the following year, but I did not 
get full blooming until the third year. The 
seeds were sown indoors in February and 
I believe they germinated in about three 
weeks. However, Trollius of other species 
I understand, are very slow germinators, 
and I believe it is the practice to sow the 
seed outdoors in the Fall. 


Evmer H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 


Plant for Edging 
Answering A. A. Wilde, (Mich.) : 


I use pink-and-yellow verbenas and red- 
and-white verbenas for an edging along my 
grass. If it is a place where the ground 
will wash, I put an edging of the dwarf 
purple iris which blooms early in the 
Spring. 

Mrs. Marie PHELPS, (Kans.) 


White Flies on House Plants 

Answering Buford Mathews, (Wisc.) : 

Washing plants with tobacco and soap 
every two weeks will eliminate white flies. 
The plants to be so treated should be car- 
ried away from their regular place before 
treated, so the insects will not fly away, to 
settle upon them again. Tobacco water may 
be made by steeping smoking tobacco in hot 
water or by using Black Leaf 40. 


Mrs. H. C. Crisp, (So. Dak.) 





INVISIBLE CAUSE 





VISIBLE EFFECT 





Regardless of size of clumps or number of 
blooms, given constant, 


Add-A-Unit Stake and Plant oomne 


The only device that meets every 
requirement for support of flowers, 
high or low-growing, single plants 
or clumps. 
stake, galvanized wire tie. 
adjusted either as loop of desired 
diameter, or in straight or curved 
line for borders, Neat, 


durable. Endorsed 4 flower grow- 
ers everywhere. $1.25 per doz.; 50 
$4.50; 100, $8, mf 


BAUER GREENHOUSES 


YOUR PEONIES 


(and all your other flowers or plants) 


perfect support with 


Hollow Parkerized metal 
Instantly 


light, strong, 





Box F, Naperville, Tl. 
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The Garden Club 
(Continued from page 335) 


Trees for Garden and Street; Delphin- 
iums; Annual Larkspur; Garden of 
Fragrance; Pools; Rock Gardens; Bog 
Garden, Acid Section; Summer-flowering 
Bulbs; Lilies and their Culture; Roses, 
Old and New; Garden for Cool Shadows; 
Suitable Garden Furniture; What “Dud- 
ada” are Tawdry and Detract from the 
Artistic Beauty of the Garden? Gladioli; 
Edging Plants, Both Annuals and Per- 
ennials; Phlox, Including the Annual, 
Drummondi; Desirable Garden Tools; 
How to Care for Tools; Winter Bouquets; 
My Favorite Flower and Why, (good for 
Roll Call); Hotbeds and Coldframes; 
Sprays; Sterilizing Seed, Soil, Tools, ete; 
My Failures and Why, (Roll Call); 
Resolutions for Next Year; What Can 
We Do to Beautify Our City This Year? 
How to Make a Perennial Border; The 
Tall Perennials; The Medium Perennials; 
The Low Perennials; Effective Combina- 
tions in the Perennial Border; Sweet Peas 
and How to Grow Them; Annuals for 
Every Garden; Plants for the Shady Sec- 
tions; Plants for Sunny Dry Sections; 
What to Grow in Clay Soil; Suitable 
Material for Limestone Sections; What 
Kind of Soil Have I in My Garden? Is 
It Practical to “doctor” the Soil in Sec- 
tions to Make it Suitable for Plants that 
require Special Conditions? (Aluminum 
Sulphate will make most soils acid, but 
some very sandy soils seem to fail. Can 
it be that the acid-producing materials 
seep away?) Wild Flowers and Ferns 
in the Garden; The Compost Heap; 
Garden Pests and How to Eradicate 
Them; Evergreens; Putting the Garden to 
Sleep; Small Fruits and Berries for Small 
Gardens; A Tour of Members’ Gardens; 
Trips to Other Gardens; Trips to Gardens 
of Professional Growers; For a Social 
Meeting,—Each Member to Represent a 
Flower to be Guessed by the Others. 


Most of the subjects should be discus- 
sed a month at least before they are put 
into practice. In fact, during the Winter 
is the best time to gather information to 
be used during the gardening season. 


Roll Calls are useful to bring .out per- 
sonal experiences; also bring all members 
into taking part in the programs. 


Garden Clubs might do well to vary 
their programs by learning about the lives 
and accomplishments of noted plant 
explorers, hybridizers, and others who 
have devoted much time and labor to the 
study and development of plant life. The 
following is a report of such a program: 


In honor of Ernest H. Wilson, Ameri- 
ca’s greatest plantsman, the Nature and 
Garden Department of the Cedar Rapids 
Woman’s Club (Iowa) observed “Wilson’s 
Day” Thursday afternoon at the club 


house. The work of Luther Burbank 
and Prof. N. E. Hansen was also dis- 
cussed. 


Davis S. Snyder of Center Point, who 
spoke on “Plant Explorers and Plant 
Breeders,” in their relations to ordinary 
gardens, named Buddleia, Regal Lily, and 
Beauty Bush as among the finest speci- 
mens brought from China by Wilson. 
From Australia, Wilson brought the 
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Acacia, a specimen of which was on dis- 
play at the meeting. 

Mr. Snyder said Wilson’s experience 
was that two species found in widely- 
separated continents and brought together 
produced best results. No figures are 
available on how many plants were 
brought in by the scientist. (Enough to 
gain for him the nickname, Chinese Wil- 
son.) The number is great and the effects 
of his work will be shown clearly in the 
gardens of the future. 


Mrs. J. L. Rhea, who led a round-table 
discussion on “Wilson Day,” said: “The 
more we learn of the subject of gardening, 
the more intriguing it becomes. Simply 
growing plants is pleasurable, but their 
intimate history is romance. Knowing 
where and by whom a plant was dis- 
covered. and brought to us, the derivation 
of its name, and the family to which it 
belongs—these are only a few facts which 
may be gleaned from constructive reading 
and study. 


“Honoring the plant collectors and 
plant breeders of all times who have made 
possible so much happiness,” she said, 
“we dedicate one program each year to 
the study of their efforts and achieve- 
ments, and we have named the day in 
honor of Ernest H. Wilson.” 

(Strange, isn’t it, that after having 
traveled extensively and searched for 
plants in the most inaccessible places in 
China and other countries where travel 
is not easy, that Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
should have been killed in an auto acci- 
dent in the beautiful Berkshires. 








TRIS of Merit 


Naranja, Lady Paramount, Jean 
Cayeux, Pres. Pilkington, Meldoric, 
Mohrson, Depute Nomblot, and 
W. R. Dykes are just a few of the 
varieties I grow. A copy of my 
price list free to those interested in 


Iris. Write for it today. 
GRANT E. MITSCH 
Brownsville 3 Oregon 





es HELP YOUR PEONIES 
to Support Themselves 


Our Wire Flower Supports 
have proved their worth for 
Peonies and similar flowers. 
An adjustable wire hoop circles the 
plant and is held by three wire 
a legs. Adjustable to 20”, Legs 36” 
Leaflet Sent long. Last for years, 

Five sent prepaid for $1.25 
(See Leaflet for special quantity price) 


BERT CREASY 
or 





Box 624 
Niagara Faiis, N. Y. 


Our Final DAHLIA PLANT Offers 


No. {—$2.50 each plant, any 3 for $6.00. Peaches, Pracht- 
karl, Ivanhoe, Honey Dew, Hunt's Velvet Wonder, C. Bryce 
Pinchot, Anna Benedict, Blue River. Most of above are 
1936 varieties. 


Hamilton, 
Canada 





No. 2—$1.00 each plant, 3 for $2.50, 6 for $5.00, Earhart, 
Cavalcade, Bruce Collins, Goodacre’s Sensation, Oriental 
Girl, Ruth M, Mary Geraldine, H. R. S., Orchid Lady. 
No. 3—35c each plant, 7 for $200. Arcturus, Farncott, 
Barbara-Jean, Cameo, Dancing Sultana, Fort Monmouth, 
Fairy, Golden-Dream, White Wonder, Mary Baker, Marsh- 
all’s Pink, Tacoma Beauty. 

Minimum order $2.00 Prepaid. Culture directions 
and plant list free with order. 


Dayton’s Dahlia Gardens 647 N. Main St., Akron,O 
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NELIS TULIP DISPLAY ATTRACTS THOUSANDS 





THRONGS GATHER TO ADMIRE GORGEOUS PANORAMA OF 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPRING FLOWER 





SPECIAL 


How you would enjoy a visit to Holland, Michigan, at 
Tulip Time! Tulips wherever you look—miles of tulip 
lanes. Imagine seeing a million in bloom at the Nelis 
Farm—hundreds of varieties in a veritable spectacle of 
color! More than half a million people come from far 
and near to see our tulip display, in admiration of 
America’s most cherished Spring flower. Why not trans- 
plant this glory to your own garden, making it the envy 
of all who see it! Now is the time to make your selec- 
tion—at money-saving discounts. Buy your choice bulbs 
direct from the grower—America’s Tulip Headquarters 
—and be assured of success with Tulips of unsurpassed 
size and brilliance. 


FREE FULLCOLORIV36TULIPCATALOG 
DESCRIBING OVER200VARIETIES 
We're particularly proud of our new beautifully illus- 
trated 1936 catalog,—and you'll be especially pleased 
with the low prices and generous discounts being 
offered for advance ordering. 

WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


The Largest Growers of Tulip Bulbs in 
Michigan, featuring over 200 varieties 
of Home-Grown Tulips. 


NELIS TULIP FARM 


80X53 HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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52° OF FER 


We specialize in DO- 
MESTIC home-grown 
tulip bulbs .. . the 
kind that are larger, 
healthier, and easier to 
grow, with blooms un- 
surpassed for size and 
true color. To become 
acquainted with the 
grandeur of Nelis Tu- 
lips send for our 


FAMOUS 
“TULIP CITY” 
COLLECTION 


Fifty vigorous bulbs— 
5 each of 10 choice 
varieties—specially se- 
lected and labelled, 
shipped to you post- 
paid in time for early 
Fall planting, at the 
low introductory price 
of Two Dollars. uar- 
anteed to produce top- 
size blooms the first 
year. Send your order 
TODAY. 











THE FINEST 


Beginners’ Iris Collection 
EVER OFFERED 


20 Varieties for $2.00 


Indian Chief 
Glowing Embers 
Mildred Presby 
Geo. J. Tribolet 





Dolly Madison 
Prairie Gold 
Princess Beatrice 
Acacia Rose 


Argynnis June Bride 
Frieda Mohr Midgard 
Morning Splendor Corrida 

Gold Imperial Susan Bliss 
Zada B. Y. Morrison 
Folkwang Labor 


All colors and types of the huge flowered modern 
tall bearded iris make an unequalled collection for 
your home garden or for your flower show entries. 


Labelled and guaranteed true to name, one each of 
the twenty postpaid for $2.00. 


THE IRIS GARDEN, Merriam, Kansas 





HARDY ENGLISH IRIS 
3 BULBS 25c; 7 BULBS 50c 
16 BULBS $1.00, POSTPAID 
Sometimes called Garden Orchids. Only mixed 


colors in many shades of lavender, white, blue 
and maroon. Easy to grow. Lovely cut flowers. 


FREE on Exta bec { names and addresses of ten 
wer re included with your order 








Write for complete list illustrated in colors 


GAR DENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
$5 Value for Only $3 


Cerise Beauty e@ Joyce e Lulu A. Neeley 
Masterpiece @ May Sadler e Wurtembergia 
2 yr. plants, labeled and prepaid. Also notable 
Irises, Peonies, Hybrid Daylilies. Catalog. 


ARVISTA GARDENS 
Box 8, Grand Blvd, Battle Creek, Mich. 


JD Sez, Sez ’e -- 


You may be “very un- 
happy” if you order Iris be- 
fore seeing my list. New 
kinds. New prices. New col- 
lections, Postcard brings list. 








J. D. Long, Boulder, Colo. 








Raise ‘‘mums’’ of breath-taking 
beauty! Condensed Guide tells 
how. If you ask, we'll mail one 
FREE, together with glorious 
colored folder listing new, novel. 
rare, hardy chrysanthemums and 
other choice perennials, Our 
potted plants will give complete 
satisfaction if planted as late as 
June 15. Write today! 


Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries 
Box 266, Hartford, Michigan 


STRAWBERRY 
ANT. 

















New—Pot Grown 


DORSETT. Early, 
very v igorous 
growing variety. 


FAIRFAX. Excep- 
tionally firm. 
A prolific bearer. 


$2 perdoz. — $10 per 100 


Stipe aller 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York 
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Gourds;—A Story of Their Uses, 
Culture, and Garden Interest 


(Continued from page 318) 


and even white tones. After years of 
experimenting, Gourd fanciers have 
decided that this process does not prolong 
the lasting qualities of the fruit. 

The hard-shelled Gourds must be 
allowed to dry until the seed rattles, be- 
fore any work is done upon them. This 
usually takes a year. They must be 
stored in a moderately-warm and dry 
place. When thoroughly hardened they 
may be cut into various utensils with a 
saw, or painted and decorated in any 
desired manner. Some delightful effects 
may be obtained by carving on them 
authentic Indian designs. 

If you are growing Gourds purely for 
fun, packages of mixed seeds will yield 
many treasures; and as both the soft- 
shelled “decoratives,” and the Lagenarias 
with their wood-like shells, require the 
same culture, a mixture will present no 
difficulties. 

Just as the Gourd Vine which sheltered 
the prophet Jonah (as he watched over 
Nineveh) perished overnight from the 
assault of a worm, so will your vines die 
unless you keep them under surveillance. 
Fortunately, the pests and blights attack- 
ing the plants are few. Mildew imay 
appear, but is easily controlled by several 
dustings with sulphur. Cucumber beetles, 
a foe of Gourds, are chewing insects, and 
you may rid the plants of these by 
spraying with one of several sprays avail- 
able anywhere. Far more deadly to the 
vines are the squash bugs, and the only 
way to banish these is to hand-pick them 
off the plants. Early morning is the 
time to catch these and you will find them 
near the base of the stem. With these 
as with mending, “a stitch in time saves 
nine,” so be watchful. 

It was already suggested that you grow 
mixed Gourds for “fun,’ but you may 
have some definite use in mind for the 
Gourds when you have grown them. Your 
own house may demand great bowls of 
the vivid red-and-orange ones; you may 
plan a large platter of the white Gourds, 
(including some of those that are 
“warty”), for a Christmas gift to the 
friend with a “moderne” home. Again. 
you may visualize Dad and Junior whiling 
away happy hours carving and painting 
Lagenarias. With such things in mind, 
you will buy the best seed available in 
the separate varieties you wish. 





contro Oe Oe ppnsects 


NON-POISONOUS SPRAY 
Be ready for the bugs 


This concentrated rotenone-pyrethrum 
spray kills aphis, rose bugs, beetles, 
worms—all sucking and chewing insects. 
We offer another non-poisonous product, 
a dusting mistore of Sulphur and Rotenone 
called SULROTE. Wonderful for Gladiolus 
Thrips, Bleek Spot and Mildew on Roses. 
Spray Chart and descriptive folder 
on Pyrote and Sulrote. Ask your 
dealer in garden supplies or write— 


MECHLING BROS. CHEMICAL CO. 


. _ Camden, New Jersey 





Native Orchids Have Great Beauty 
(Continued from page 328) 


smaller plant. All have white flower 
spikes. The beautiful Coral-root (Coral- 
lorhiza maculata) does not take kindly 
to transplanting, and I doubt if it can be 
moved successfully unless a large sod of 
dirt were cut out and the plant itself not 
disturbed in any way. The small variety, 
Tusfida, is also a very pretty little plant 
but is very small. 

There is little beauty in a plain flower 
stalk of Habenaria hyperborea. It shows 
nothing to attract one. However, when 
one is far in some dense cedar swamp, 
and comes suddenly into some little clear- 
ing and sees a colony of these sturdy 
plants growing high above the Pitcher 
Plants, one will decide there is something 
more than beauty about this plant;— 
something that adds beauty to all that 
is near it. 


Timely Suggestions for June 
(Continued from page 331) 


time. However, where a vine that has 
acted as a screen has been winter-killed, 
mere replacement does not fulfill your 
requirements, for it takes several years’ 
time for the average hardy vine to make 
a growth dense enough to screen off satis- 
factorily an unsightly outlook, or ugly 
object, on adjacent property. To solve 
the screening problem for this season, 
plant out seeds of some varieties of the 
rapid-growing annual vines. Gourd vines 
in a single season will make a surprising 
growth, and their curiously-colored and- 
shaped fruits are interesting, and some 
are quite useful. The Japanese hop 
vine is a rapid grower and will cover a 
fence in a comparatively short time. 
There are a number of other annual vines 
that may be used, like the old-fashioned 
morning glory. This vine grows like a 
weed and unless curbed may prove a 
nuisance after its temporary mission has 
been achieved. To gain time and get a 
living sereen more quickly, you may se- 
cure potted plants of the moon vine. 


June Activities in Southern 


Gardens 


(Continued from page 330) 


Grouping the iris in front of the 
deciduous shrubs or trees in the borders 
will give fine results. In this way they 
secure the winter sun but are protected in 
Midsummer. 


The old-fashioned white- and purple- 
flags, which bloom so freely in early 
Spring, and \hich are so healthy and 
easy to grow, should be thinned out also. 
The newer iris are said to require lifting 
every four years, but these old flags grow 
for uncounted years in the same places. 
They are evergreen. 


Iris rust appears on the leaves of many 
plants just after the bloom is over. The 
best way to combat these outbreaks is to 

ut and burn the diseased leaves, and if 
they are very bad trim them in fan shape. 

The bulbous iris may be left from year 
to vear without lifting. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


(Continued from page 325) 


You probably have prepared many a rose 
jar. You could take the dried leaves of 
eucalyptus, white clover tops, some cedar 
and pine, lavender, thyme, and a dozen 
other aromatics, and place them in a 
cheesecloth bag; a vast improvement over 
evil-smelling moth balls. In case you live 
in the city and are unable to obtain the 
dried leaves just mentioned, then buy 
yourself first of all a big sugar shaker at 
some dime store. In it place a roll of 
blotters, each one of which has been 
slightly saturated with aromatic oils, 
eucalyptus oil coming first, with cloves 
and cinnamon next. Put these in the big 
sugar shaker and set it on the closet shelf. 
The result is a lovely spicy smell that 
little pests just can’t abide. I know of a 
man who insists on having dried eucalyp- 
tus leaves strewn on his mattress to take 
the ambition out of fleas that so annoy 
him. 

There are rumors of a brand new indus- 
try for Southern California,—growing 
perfume plants for commercial purposes, 
commencing at Santa Barbara down along 
the coast. It appears we have been buy- 
ing not less than a cool million dollars’ 
worth of all kinds of perfumes from 
Europe ;—the Balkans, France, Italy, and 
Spain being the great perfume plant cen- 
ters of the world. The chemists who have 
been struggling mightily to outwit old 
Dame Nature by making synthetic odors 
are now ruefully admitting that in many 
floral perfumes it just can’t be done. She 
keeps her secrets locked securely within 
her own breast. 

Who does not enjoy sniffing and snufiing 
fragrant blossoms? The mystery of odors 
is a deep and dark one concerning which 
there is actually little known. Inhalation 
of many herbs, as we know, often dispels 
headaches. Old Dr. Iachus, back in the 
times when Egypt flourished, cured many 
diseases just by having his patients inhale 
certain herbs. 

Small florists who would like to get 
some free publicity could do so easily by 
arranging a novelty window of flower 
fashions. It is now the vogue for ladies 
in evening dress to carry muffs made of 
tulle and then covered over with small 
flowers and buds. Bracelets of fresh 
flowers, long chains, and so on are all the 
vogue too. Recently a striking evening 
dress of dark-green velvet caused a sensa- 
tion in Europe with its dramatic touch. 
The shoulder straps were real ivy leaves! 
Any drygoods store would probably be 





glad to furnish a figure dressed for even- 
ing upon which could be placed the floral 
jewelry, ete. 

Some women find flowers wilt quickly 
especially if the blossoms touch their skin. 
This is due to some chemical element in 
their bodies, which also causes gold teeth 
to tarnish in the mouths of some. Joan 
Crawford adores gardenias, but finds they 
wilt quickly when she wears them. 


Jean Harlow, always interested in 
gardening, has had a special hothouse 
built in her backyard this Spring where 
she intends to grow things a bit difficult 
to raise. Lily-of-the-valley (convallaria 
majalis), one of the plants she will special- 
ize on, is said to strengthen the heart 
when used medicinally, also brain and 
nerves. Marigolds also are recommended 
to strengthen the heart’s action. 


Marigolds are not only valuable in the 
garden because of their gay colors, but 
have many uses medicinally. Stewed 
flowers placed on some kinds of scars, if 
persisted faithfully for several weeks, will 
work astonishing results. The flowers may 
be used over and over for several nights 
by soaking each time in fresh hot water. 
Marigold tea or the water from the 
flowers is excellent for bathing the skin 
in certain eruptions and also good for 
roughness. There is a marigold salve on 
the market. 


Sphagnum or bog moss is mostly used 
for packing live nursery stock and other 
living plant material for shipment. Due 
to its high water-absorbing- power and 
water retentiveness, it is invaluable for 
this purpose. Because of such powers it 
was used as the absorbing material in the 
preparation of larger surgical dressings 
during the World War. Indeed sphagnum 
moss is considered greatly surperior in 
some significant features to cotton, which 
is more commonly used for such dressings. 


Montevideo, Uruguay, is called “City 
of Roses” because it boasts of growing 
more than 800 varieties in its parks 
and private gardens. 


Going back to clover tops: Red clover 
blossoms are said to be unequalled as a 
blood purifier and many believe they 
will help cancer sufferers. The famous 
physician of England’s late king said 
some years ago that cancer could not 
possibly exist in a soil—or body—per- 
fectly pure and healthy; hence it follows 
that anything that purifies the blood will 
be of benefit to those who suffer from 
ills brought on by impure poisonous 
blood. 




















GLADIOLUS 


Can still supply collections as adver- 
tised last month. 


ALSO if you want a fine lot of glads 
at a low price I want to recommend 
my unlabelled collections of 45 varie- 
ties including many very fine kinds. 
$3 per 100 for large bulbs, $2 for me- 
dium size, $1 for small. All will 
bloom and give you the most for your 
money that you can get anywhere. 
You can’t afford not to have glads 
when you can get them at these prices. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 













































COLCHICUM 


"/ GIANT AUTUMN-FLOWERING CROCUS 
2 BULBS 50c; 5 BULBS $1.00 


POSTPAID 
Each ag Eg four or five 
delicate p bl P 
for sick rooms blooming in- 
oath without == water. If 
lanted in the garden now you 
Pill have flowers before Fall. 
this very new remarkable novelty 





reP\-10) 4 ha a dd 


_ D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH. 




















THE MUSHROOM 


collect, and grow them. 


Price $3.50 
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HANDBOOK 1» Louis c. c. KRIEGER 


Written by one of the outstanding authorities on mushrooms in 
the United States, this dependable book describes and illustrates 
in color and half tone both edible and poisonous varieties. 
has devoted years to the study of mushrooms and tells how to identify, 
(158 plates, 512 pages.) 


At all bookstores or from MACMILLAN 


Mr. Krieger 


60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 











Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose spray 


THE ROSE GARDEN 
SPRAY TREATMENT 


Controls Insects. and Diseases 


TRI-OGEN positively controls Black- 
spot and Mildew as well as all innect 
pests on roses and other plants. 

It does not mar the beauty of blooms 
nor harm foliage. Stimulates plant 
growth. 


Complete Plant Pretection 


Nothing else required, making it eco- 
nomical and easy to use. 
TRI-OGEN is conceded to be the 
most important scientific horticultural 
discovery of our time. It is highly 
endorsed by leading authorities. 

And remember —“Only a Spray will 
reach the underside of foliage where 
insects and diseases lurk.” 


In four sizes: 
(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.)... .$1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.) $4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.) $6.00 
(D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.)$20.00 


For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. 


ROSE MEG. CO. 


Dept. F 
3ith & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 


INSECTICIDE 


FUNGICIDE 


STIMULANT 





TRI-OGEN 
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Kills Insects SAFELY 


Prevents Fungus Diseases 


The most useful all-around plant spray, killing 
garden insects and preventing Mildew, Black Spot 
and other plant diseases. 


6-oz. Bottle makes 36 gallons of spray. 


ers everywhere, $1.00. Also SLUG Stior DUST, 


in sifter-top can, 25c. 
Write for FREE ‘Garden Enemies’ Chart 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
6 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


and “How to Grow Them” | 


Our Special Poppy List No. 133 offers many 
new and unusual colors of this most attractive 
plant. Write for your copy at once. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 











Catalpa Drive - - - - Dayton, Ohio 








Carter Lever Spray Hose Nozzle 


Makes Sprinkling A Sport 
Spray regulated by simple hand ” Ps 
pressure. Take hand off lever & 
and Nozzle closes. Positive con- 
trol for garden work—also ideal 
for washing cars. 

Hardware stores or sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.25. 


CARTER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
106 FRONT AVENUE - - - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 















~ Beautiful green lawns and healthy flowers without 
=~ laborious hand-pump spraying. The Hollywood 
Sprayer... special mixing nozzle (with tube), attached to 
your garden hose...provides an absolutely perlect mix and 
uniform distribution of any soluble fert:lizer or insecticide. 
Only $1.25, Lng ad. Absolute guarantee 
FREE cncrtiticce pata hon mt Outst 
HOLLYWOOD SPRAYER SALES CO. 
Dert.FG Montrose, Calif. 


WATER LILIES 


All colors; hardy, day and night 
bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 
plete water gardens. 


Tropical & Gold Fish 


Rare species; collections at reason- 
able prices. See them in the 


CATALOG IN COLORS 
i describing aquariums and supplies 
for fish fanciers and water gardens, 


BELDT'S AQUARIUM cro2!4! ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


CYANOGAS 
KILLS ANTS! 











FREE BOOK 
WATER GARDENS 


GOLD FISH 
y UY NYY 





Beldt's Aquarium 





¢ 
ENOUGH TO KILL 
A MILLION ANTS 














Roses in June 


(Continued from page 314) 


June also gives us the full burst of 
the Hardy Climbing Roses. If Jack Frost 
has not been too vicious, some of us, 
at least, will be again enjoying Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin, of the great flowers 
and the bothersome name. We will have 
the yellow beauty of Le Reve to con- 
trast, possibly, with Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber; and here and there, also pos- 
sibly, a plant of Blaze, which, let us 
hope, will come to really recur. We will 
be again convinced that Dr. W. Van 
Fleet is the finest of all these available 
Hardy Climbing Roses. We ought to be 
picking our favorites and recording our 
preferences, both as to what we have in 
the home garden and as to what we see 
on rose pilgrimages. It is not necessary 
to rest one’s appreciation of Hardy Climb- 
ing Roses on Dorothy Perkins or Lady 
Gay, on the lovely but quickly-fading 
Climbing American Beauty, because there 
is a great assortment of thoroughly ad- 
vantageous Hardy Climbers which will 
be made known to the aspiring rose 
grower by any one of a dozen good trade 
catalogues. Writing frankly, I don’t know 
of any really bad Hardy Climbing Roses, 
because all of them strike me afresh every 
year with a feeling of appreciation. 


Because we are a nation of imitators, 
we have all gone more or less wild over 
the Hybrid Tea Roses which offer us the 
sometimes elusive constant-blooming facil- 
ity. It is true, to be sure, that the Hybrid 
Tea Roses do continue to bloom if we 
keep them disease-free and in vigorous 
growth, at least for all of the early sea- 
son to mid-July and again from Septem- 
ber onward. I would be too much of a 
erank if I did not expect to enjoy my 
rose friends of former years, and to add 
each year some new friends that I find 
worth while. I could even go alpha- 
betical about it and speak of the pleas- 
ure I have in studying blooms of Alezane 
and Autumn; of Betty Uprichard and 








Hardy English Iris 
12 Bulbs—50 cents postpaid 


Blooming size, assorted 
colors, white, blue, purple 


Illustrated Catalog en request 
FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 5, Box 86A 
Olympia Washington 











For BETTER PANSIES plant 


The Oregon Giants 
Order your seed NOW for your 
first sowing of seed for your 
earliest spring sales. Early 
sales bring the highest prices. 
600 Seeds, mixed...... 1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds... .35 
Send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 

(Cultural Directions and Sug- 
gestions for Marketing Pansy 
on request.) 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. Plants 





HILL'S BIG IRIS FECAL 


hree fine modern varieues includ- 
a one Fall Bloomer, one Tall- 
Bearded and one Dwarf, carefully 
labeled and packed, POSTPAID 
anywhere in the U. S. for only 
FREE IRIS CATALOG 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM © LAFONTAINE, KANS 











Black Knight; of Carrie Jacobs Bond 
and Comtesse Vandal, Condesa de Sas- 
tago, and Dicksons Centennial. Dolly 
Madison, Etoile de Hollande, Feu Pernet 
Ducher, Gaiety, Gloaming, and Golden 
Dawn, still can stir me. I will enjoy 
Ireland Hampton, Joyous Cavalier, Li 
Bures, and so on all the way down, stop- 
ping to take a glimpse at Nellie E. 
Hillock, Sir Henry Segrave, Souv. de 
Jean Soupert, and Texas Centennial, to © 
say nothing of that pink beauty, Warra- 
wee. 

But I won’t have stopped appreciating 
Roses with just these Hybrid Teas. My 
enthusiasm for the Polyantha Roses rises 
each June, and before June, as well as 
on through the Summer, until frost stops 
it, for they give us good flowers, and 
many of them, and they give us those 
flowers long. Their generally lowly habit 
bespeaks the advantage they give in gar- 
den position. There are good new sorts 
that I am enjoying this June. 


OW all this more or less rhapsodical 

appreciation applies. to all of you 
who love Roses. If you love them, you 
will care for them as you care for any 
other object which is truly lovable. That 
means, then, primarily careful attention 
to their needs. Many folks, I find, are 
quite willing to fertilize recklessly and 
foolishly, who are not willing to provide 
the sanitation involved in dusting or 
spraying to keep down the dreaded black- 
spot. I am rather hard-boiled in my 
attitude toward friends who complain 
about black-spot. As a rose disease it 
is almost as disgraceful to endure as are 
the typhoid fever and diphtheria for 
humans who can with sanitation prevent 
these troubles. Attention to dusting or 
spraying from the time the leaves are 
as big as a finger nail, undeterred by the 
rain which really promotes the growth 
of the fungus, will do the trick. I have 
yet to find one single case of black-spot 
which did not rest on some letup in the 
programme of care. In the American 
Rose Society we scold and pound, and 
almost swear, at those who are casual and 
incidental about this primarily necessary 
rose sanitation work. Nearly ten years 
of effort and some thousands of dollars 
have been spent in connection with 
Cornell University in supporting Dr. Mas- 
sey’s work which does give the facts 
and the remedies, which is why my sym- 
pathy with those who complain of black- 
spot is a little cold and very considerably 
sardonic. It is true that both the baby 
and the Rose can get sick if neglected, 
but why tell about it? 

Let us enjoy Roses this June of 1936, 
not only as we see them and smell them, 
but as we record the facts concerning 
them. The “Proof of the Pudding” in 
this year’s “American Rose Annual’ has 
put on paper for the guidance of all rose 
friends who read, the observations of 80 
amateurs in 31 states and provinces, con- 
cerning 210 rose varieties. These are 
frank and fair observations, and not cata- 
logue descriptions. One can enjoy Roses. 
much more completely if he has used not 
only his own best knowledge, but has 
checked it against the experience’ and 
practice of others in the direction of 
making the rose adventure a pleasant 
adventure. 
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Daffodils RED SPIDER LILY (Nerine Sarniensis). Blooming size 

bulbs from private garden $1.00 dozen (include postage) 
MORE THAN 300 varieties of the finest Daffodils listed Fall blooming. Request leaflet. F. A. Spivey, Box 574, 
in my descriptive catalog sent free on request. Edwin Montgomery, Ala. 


C. Powell, Rockville, Md., R. F. D. 3. 
ZEPHYRANTHES ROBUSTA: Fairy Lilies. Beautiful 
— very large, purplish rose flowers, appearing soon after 
Fertilizer planting. 3 large flowering size bulbs 25c; 6 smaller 


flowering size bulbs 25c. All postpaid. Shaff 3- 
Rate 1Sc PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 12%c per MANURES, Sprays, Fertilizers Humus. Bag, ton or ries, B500, Clearwater, Fis, —— 





Classified Advertising 
Section 













































































word for three Or more consecutive insertions using same bulk. Price list free. Allen Co., Pittstown, N. J 
copy. No order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. LILIUM TENUIFOLIUM (Coral Lily), 10 blooming bulbs 
CASH WITH ORDER. G d Ss " kl 50c; 100 one year old seedlings $1.00. Postpaid. Hardy 
New Rate {5c per word effective December 28, 1935. arden Sprinklers bulb catalog on request. Floravista, Route 5, Olympia, 
A li ASK Fes oeeemesve oy Lo « 2 getaed 
ma Is *‘Mist-to-Rain’’ Garden and Lawn Sprinklers i 
AMARYL oreo ; ~ clog, wear or rust. Clifford E. White, Grosse Ile, Mich. Odd Plants 
LIA 1ALS. The following bloom in : 
August. Plant now. Nerine sarniensis, spidery red . P .. gn it ig ery seeds, bulbs. Mixed 
flowers, six for $1.00. Amaryllis belladonna, five for Geraniums Florid t i seed, pkt. 10c; large pkt. 25¢. Blue 
$1.00. Hippeastrum  miniatum, red, five for $1.00. + nm Migs —_ 10c pkt. Catalogue free. Shaffer 
Sternbergia lutea, yellow, 15c each. One each of above GERANIUM SPECIAL. 20 for $1.00. Large full grown _ 8500. Clearwater, Fla 
bulbs with one Black Calla for $1 00. Bulb catalog plants 10 for $1.00. Beautiful varieties in bud or bloom. - 
containing “How to Grow Amaryllis” free. Cecil Martha Washington 10 for $1.00. New variegated Eng- Orchids 
Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. lish Ivy Plants 5c each Postpaid. Mooren Nurseries, 
1441 Chevy Chase, Glendale, California. . BUTTERFLY ORCHIDS (Epidendrum Tampense), 
RED AMARYLLIS (Equestre), 10c each, 3 bulbs for mounted, on cypress wood. Odd sweet scented, long 
25c.. Jumbo bulhs 25¢ each, 5 bulbs $1.00. Postpaid. lasting flowers, 50c each. Air Plants 25c each. mounted 


Catalogue free. Shaffer Nurseries, B500. Clearwater, Fila. Gerberas 50c. Postpaid. Growing Instructions. 


Shaffer Nurseries, 
B500. Clearwater, Florida. xs snes 
























































B - GERBERAS Pug poe yr a grown. i 
egonias one year seedlings or 8 sturdy divisions 00 postpa * . 
a myoene 6 aan “ Milliken Nursery, Claremont, California. Oriental Poppies 
: Jnusual varieties our specialty. rder the > ; 
handsome tuberous rooted now for good selection. Book- a gga Perris ~Wree booklet with colored illus- 
let describing over 200 varieties 35c. GREEN TREE Honey — and descriptions of best improved varieties. 
FLOWER GARDENS. 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, Pa, ant now! Write to National Iris Gardens, Box 123-P, 
HONEY—NATURE’S ROAD TO jy gee Guaranteed Beaverton, Oregon. 
pure. _ Best sweet for children. 1.00 quart; $1.50 two 
Bulbs quarts; $2.50 a gallon. Delivered 4th zone. GIBBS ae atten pe sg ge White, Cavalier, 
4 onc ess, 2 yer p pai ¢ 
SUB-TROPICAL PLANTS, BULBS. Send for free copy HILL APIARIES, ‘Livonia, N.Y, value. $7.00, ARVISTA’ GANDENS Boe as Geeea 
of our unusual, interesting catalogue. Wyndham Hay- Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. p 
ward, Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, Fla. Iris 
s : ORIENTAL POPPIES—The better kinds. ll planted 
OUR. 1936 CATALOGUE, covering Hyacinths, Crocus, IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- separate rows and labeled. True to name. Plantview 
Scilla’s, Lilies, etc., and hundreds of varieties of Tulips, paid for $1.00. List ready. John N. Bommersbach, Gardens, Earl Jordan, Ashland, Ohio. 
including the newest, will = sent postpaid on applica- Decatur, Il. 





tion. All bulbs being sent direct to you, free New York 
and duty paid. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van Deursen, IRISES—Free Booklet 
Sassenheim, Holland. 





. ORIENTAL POPPIES—Peonies—Japanese [Iris, Lilies, 
with colored illustrations and de- Iris, Perennials. Quality at a reasonable price, List 
scriptions of best improved modern varieties. Plant now! free. R. H. JONES. Peru, Indiana. 

Write National Iris Gardens, Box 123-P, Beaverton, Ore. 











FOUR CANDIDUM, Philippinense, Regal or_Umbellatum 























Lilies 25c. 12 packets Lily Seed 25c. Postpaid. 5 IRIS catalog Free. 1000 varieties with Official Ratings Peonies 
pounds Candidum, Regal or Umbellatum Lilies $1.50; height, season of bloom, color descriptions and no bally- 
= J pa = gue gg my Fee a hoo. 12 Prize Winners, labeled, sent postpaid for $1.00. | Anna many anet ones only 25c each. Also Iris, 
8. re affodils $2.50; q i x- 2G 25 ; ado i crown ies, etc. List ready soon. C. H, Smith, - 
press. Joe Smith. 1722 Madrona, Seattle, Wash. LcGren, 15 Aaa, Seles. Gee. bault, Minn. dios “ ; —_ 
IRIS AND GLADS. 20 different fine Iris, good roots, 
Cactus labeled, for $1.00 postpaid. Not too late to plant Gladi- Plants 





oli. 200 Medium size, 15 or more sorts, and 100 bulb- 
10 VARIETIES, Cacti or Succulents, 65c; 20—$1.00; 30 lets. $1.00 plus postage on 4 Ibs. Geo. §S Joodruff, PLANT BARGAINS. 30 Swiss Giant Pansy plants; 6 
—$2.00; 40—$3.50: 50—$5.00. Labeled, postpaid. Cecil Independence, Iowa. Delphinium, Blackmore and Langdon strain; 6 Aquilegia 
Houdyshel, Dept. FG. La Verne, California. (columbine) Scott Elliott long spurred. All above plants 

100 IRISES. Standard varieties, some Sass, all colors sent prepaid for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 

















CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, mixed, early and late, prepaid in U.-S. zones 1 to 4, for bargain list. Breeces Greenhouses, Delaware, Ohio. 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. $1.50, farther $1.75. Delivery June, July. Order early. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van Bird Haven Iris Gardens, Leavenworth, Kansas. JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Bloom freely. Rare 
Horn, Texas. exqu He Orchid corsage blossoms. Easily grown. Grow- 





IRIS OPPORTUNITY. We bought a breeders entire ing tructions. $1.00 each. Lelian Benner, 138 W. 
NEW CACTUS BOOK: 545 kinds named, described, stock of varieties as good as those that sell at 50c each Broadway, Anaheim, Calif. 



























































priced. 235 actual photographs; complete culture— or more. Closing them out at 50 assorted for $1.00, 
with 20 rare, named Cacti, both for $2.50. 20 small. by express, not prepaid. Bargain list free. Cecil Houdy- MARY LOUISE, double fragrant Violets, plants 60c 
named Cacti or 10 blooming size $1.00 All prepaid. shel, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. dozen; larger 75c and $1.2, postpaid. Free Cactus cata- 
New list on request. CACTUS, Cisco, Texas. logte. Wright Pierce. Claremont, California. 
1RiS—Worthwhile varieties, Good plants. Alcazar, Amas, rs 
COLORADO CACTI for a dry rock garden. Are frost Ambassadeur, Australis, Ballerine, Cluny, Juanita, Prize Seals ° 
hardy. Send 5c for catalog and packet of seed. LAS Mother of Pearl, Princess Beatrice, Raffet, $1.25 per 10: 
ANIMAS FLORAL CO., Las Animas, Colorado. $8.50 per 100. Cash with order. July delivery, WALTZ PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
BROTHERS. Williamsburg. Va. and prices to The Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue, 
CACTUS AND SUCCULENT JOURNAL: Recognized au- Philadelphia. Pa. 
thority. Educational] Series. Pronouncing glossary. $1.00 Lilies 
six months’ trial. 6162 No. Figueroa, Los Angeles, Cal. Seeds 
- PURPLE DRAGON LILY from Canary Islands. Rare— ‘ r 
Crinum Hardy—Unusual. Enormous ruffled purple bloom. Write 10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Flower Seeds, postpaid ~ 4 
- for complete description, O. L. BIEL, New Albany, Ind. Each different. Plant now and i ta hardy 
CRINUM LONGIFOLIUM (Amaryllis longifolia), one of plants. Ida Cure. 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas 
the most hardy crinums, large clusters, fragrant, pink CLIMBING LILY—Gloriosa Rothschildiana. Easy to 
tinged white fiowers. Flowering size bulbs 60c. Seed grow, 6 foot vine. Large deep scarlet Lily-like flowers Shells 
pkt. 10c. Crinum Kirkii, large white flowers striped in summer and autumn. Flowering size bulbs 25c each, . 
with reddish purple. Flowering size bulbs 40c. All post - 5 for $1.00. Postpaid. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clear- FOR SALE: Lake and Ocean Shells. Bushel free with 
paid. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Fla. water, Fla. your first order. Free list. Day Fish Co., Port Huron, Mich 











WHY GROWERS USE GALVANIZED FLATS! 


They are stamped from one piece of metal. Always ready for use; no 
assembling, no repairs. Flange at top is seamed under, making edge 
smooth and reinforcing the top. 

TERMITE-PROOF; FIRE-PROOF—no fire insurance needed for them. 
Lighter in weight than watersoaked wood flats. 

One customer writes, “We've tried them and know they're good.” 





GALVANIZED r. i 
us vs 
PLANT MARKERS 
Convenient and Durable Cardholder 112 x 4% inches. 
Stake 11 inches long, $1.50 per 100. 





MADE IN TWO SIZES 
13 x 22 ins., 214 ins. deep (wt., 250 lbs. per 











100)—each 25¢. Stake 14 inches long, $1.75 per 100. 
14 x 20 ins., 334 ins. deep (wt., 320 Ibs. per Face-up Type, $2.00 per 100. Less than 100, 2'/2c each. 
100)—each 29. Markers complete\ with cards; f.o.b. Nevada, Mo. 
F. O. B. Nevada, Mo. Shipping weight about 15 to 20, lbs. per 100. 


W. F. NORMAN SHEET METAL MFG. CO., Nevada, Missouri 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


EPIMEDIUM MACRANTHUM NIVEUM 


HE Barrenworts are among the 

most decorative of hardy plants 

and are, perhaps, the most interest- 

ing of the barberry family, to 
which they belong. Gardeners who try 
to clothe a rockery that is in shade are 
often at their wit’s end after an unsuc- 
cessful hunt for material, but they need 
no longer despair because a number of 
Epimediums are now available. For 
years we were unable to find any of these 
plants in American catalogues, but they 
are getting more plentiful now and the 
current list of Bobbink and Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J., contains five distinct 
kinds, including E. macranthum niveum, 
the subject of this paragraph. In addi- 
tion to the beautiful hues which the 
leaves of most Barrenworts assume, our 
present plant produces a pleasing show of 
pure-white flowers in Spring. It wants 
a shady situation and delights in a leaf- 
moldy soil. 


SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA 

This Saxifrage, along with its numer- 
ous forms and hybrids, is not only one 
of the loveliest of Saxifrages but is 
among the most spectacular of early- 
spring flowers. It is not an _ easy 
plant to grow, requiring a special soil 
made up approximately of equal parts 
of sand, loam, and leaf-mold, with a top 
dressing of limestone chips; shelter from 
the hot sun of midday, and moisture at 
the roots. That may sound like a lot of 
bother, but the showy beauty of the plant 
is worth every attention it may need. 
The species in some of its forms will be 


found in the catalogues of the following — 


growers: Wm. Borsch and Son, Maple- 
wood, Oregon; Cronamere Alpine Nur- 
series, Inc., Green Farms, Connecticut; 
Mitchell Nurseries, Ine., Barre, Vermont. 


THE APPLE-OF-PERU 


This (Nicandra physalodes) near rela- 
tive of the Chinese lantern plant, petunia, 
tobacco, ete., was once a well-known in- 
habitant of gardens and was much used 
in America a half-century, or so, ago. It 
was then known as Apple-of-Peru and so 
appears in the literature of that day. 
Recently I have noticed it in European 
lists where it is referred to as Blue 
Chinese Lanterns, not an inappropriate 
name. It is an annual, getting about 
three feet high here and bearing blue 
flowers, an inch or more across, and 
shaped like the flower of the potato. It 
is easily grown from seeds, handled like 
our common annuals and planted in a 
well-drained, sunny situation. Listed in 
the interesting catalogue of Geo. W. Park 
Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C. 


DAHLIA, ZULU 


It is not too late to start seeds of 
Dahlia Zulu into growth with fair assur- 
ance of flowers this Fall. This outstand- 
ing contribution to dwarf bedding Dahlias, 
produces double flowers, mostly in bright 
shades of red, which, combined with its 
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blackish leaves, make a most brilliant dis- 
play. It will be found among the novel- 
ties in the current offerings of W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW MOSS PHLOX 


Few plants are of greater importance 
to the rock gardener than the common 
Moss Phlox of Eastern United States. 
This is particularly true since plant 
breeders have taken it in hand and have 
given us so many good named forms. 
Fortunately, too, it is not necessary to 
have a rock garden to enjoy this little 
spreader, for it can be grown in any 
sunny garden that is well drained. The 
variety that excited these remarks is 
known as Ronsdorf Beauty, and will be 
found in the current catalogue of Wm. 
Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon. It is 
a very compact grower and consequently 
can be planted in situations that could not 
accommodate the more vigorous varieties. 
Its flowers of a bright-salmon color and 
large size are among the most pleasing 
to be found in this long list of named 
kinds now in our gardens. 


NEW BEDDING VIOLAS 


Considering ease of culture, quickness 
to flower, long-blooming habit, and its 
myriad of uses in the garden and for 
cutting, there are few more-important 
plants than the bedding Viola. The 
second of the qualities enumerated above 
which permits bringing them into flower 
about ten weeks or so, from seeding, 
allows the gardener to manipulate his 
material almost at will and makes feasible 
seeding at almost any period of the year. 
This class of Viola has been in gardens 
for a long time and has, owing to its 
variable nature and ease of hybridizing 
of the species, given us many good kinds. 
You will be missing the best, however, if 
you do not grow some of the good varie- 
ties that have come on the market during 
the last few years. Of the latter, the 
following are of outstanding merit: Chan- 
treyland, apricot; Arkwright Ruby, ruby- 
red; Picardie, deep-violet, with creamy 
eye; W. H. Woodgate, pure blue. These 
and many other good bedding Violas 
will be found in the catalogues of most 
seedsmen using FLOWER GROWER adver- 
tising space, including the following: 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New 
York; Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Peter Henderson and Co., N. Y.; Jos. 
Harris Co., Coldwater, N. Y.; Michell’s 
Seed House, Philadelphia; Ralph E. 
Huntington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio; 
Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich, Eng- 
land; Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., New 
York; Sutton & Son, Reading, England. 


ANTHERICUM RAMOSUM 

This non-bulbous member of the lily 
family is searcely known in American 
gardens; a condition that is probably to 
be traced to the fact that most of the 
fifty or more species which make up the 
genus are from Africa, and are there- 
fore not hardy in northern gardens. 


Repeated references in the literature that 
Anthericums are greenhouse plants, have 
also had the effect of placing them in 
the gardener’s mind among subjects un- 
suited to outdoor culture. Really though, 
the subject of these notes is able to stand 
forty degrees below zero without protec- 
tion and is undoubtedly suited to condi- 
tions anywhere in the United States. Not- 
withstanding its height of twenty inches, 
it is, owing to its airy, graceful habit, a 
most excellent rock garden plant and is 
also useful in any well-drained, sunny 
situation where its myriads of small, white 
flowers during July and August would be 
in keeping with its surroundings. Plants 
will be found in the following catalogues: 
Lamb Nursery, East 101 Sharp St., 
Spokane, Wash.; Gardenside Nurseries, 
Shelburne, Vermont. 


DIANTHUS VESUVIUS 


It would be hard to imagine a more 
brilliant bedding plant than the single- 
flowered, bright-red, annual Pink that 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, lists under 
the name of Vesuvius. It should find 
many uses in our gardens. If one prefers 
a double flower of somewhat the same 
eolor, the variety Lucifer may be chosen. 
The latter will be found in most of the 
seed catalogues mentioned in FLOWER 
GROWER columns during the current year. 


LETTUCE MATCHLESS 


Gardeners who are on the lookout for 
quality vegetables will want to try the 
variety Matchless, which W. E. Marshall 
& Co., New York City, are introducing this 
season. A cross between a Cos lettuce 
and a heading variety that carries the 
heat-resisting qualities of the former, 
together with the crispness of the other, 
and a delicacy of flavor all its own—a 
combination that is claimed for Matchless 
—will be a boon to the home gardener. 


HEMLOCK HEDGES 


One of the impeding influences against 
good gardening practices in this country 
has been the absence of protective fea- 
tures, such as high walls and hedges. The 
former are usually too expensive for the 
average home owner, and the latter have 
not been easy to get in really desirable 
forms. There is perhaps no better hedge 
for northern conditions than our native 
Hemlock, a fact that has been recognized 
and is being featured by Curtis Nurseries, 
Calicoon, N. Y., in their current offerings. 


FLOWER HOLDERS 


You may or you may not like the 
modern tendencies in flower arrangements. 
But you will have to admit that keen 
minds are making it easier to attain what- 
ever ends one has in view. Not the least 
useful in this line is the Dazey Flower 
Holder, made by the Dazey Mfg. Co., 
New York City, and Los Angeles, Calif., 
by the use of which one can paint his 
flower pictures as fancy may dictate and 
with minimum effort. 
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